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U.S.  POLICY  TOWARDS  BOSNIA 


WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  18,  1995 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  International  Relations, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  3:30  p.m.  in  room  2141, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  the  Honorable  Benjamin  A.  Gil- 
man,  chairman,  presiding. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Our  hearing  will  please  come  to  order.  Mem- 
bers, please  take  their  seats.  Today's  hearing  hopefully  begins  an 
extensive  dialog  and  consultation  with  the  Congress  on  the  admin- 
istration's proposal  to  send  U.S.  troops  to  Bosnia  should  a  peace 
agreement  be  reached  among  the  hostile  parties  there. 

Since  the  President  announced  his  commitment  2  years  ago  to 
provide  up  to  25,000  in  U.S.  troops  to  such  an  undertaking  without, 
I  must  add,  any  consultation  with  the  Congress,  the  administration 
needs  to  fully  explain  exactly  what  this  commitment  entails. 

Many  of  our  members  are  concerned  that  the  administration  has 
not  thought  through  the  implications  of  its  commitment,  somewhat 
like  the  TV  writer  who  has  not  thought  about  how  the  hero  will 
win  the  day  until  the  final  scene. 

The  administration's  script  for  Bosnia,  however,  is  not  a  tele- 
vision drama,  not  just  the  curtain  raiser,  but  every  scene  right  to 
the  finish  needs  to  be  thought  through  fully  in  advance.  The  ad- 
ministration has  yet  to  answer  the  primary  question  which  is,  ex- 
actly what  is  our  mission  and  what  are  our  national  security  inter- 
ests? 

Is  it  the  traditional  peacekeeping  mission  of  observing  and  re- 
porting on  compliance  with  the  peace  agreement  the  parties  have 
freely  entered  into  and  want  to  succeed,  or  is  it  to  coerce  otherwise 
reluctant  parties  into  complying  with  an  agreement  that  has  been 
imposed  upon  them? 

The  American  people  would  like  to  help  the  parties  live  in  peace 
if  that  is  what  they  want.  The  American  people  are  not  prepared, 
in  my  opinion,  to  try  to  forcibly  impose  peace  on  people  with  a 
record  of  centuries  of  conflict. 

Related  to  this  is  the  question  of  how  our  U.S.  forces  can  remain 
neutral  peacekeepers  if  our  government  is  simultaneously  arming 
the  Bosnian  military  as  the  administration  has  proposed. 

Another  key  question  to  be  answered  is  what  is  the  duration  of 
our  deployment  in  Bosnia?  The  administration  has  suggested  1 
year.  The  timeframe  may  have  a  certain  political  appeal,  but  what 
assurance  is  there  that  war  will  not  erupt  again  after  we  with- 
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draw?  If  that  happens,  won't  we  find  ourselves  trapped  in  Bosnia 
for  a  period  longer  than  1  year? 

Last  July  our  Congressional  Research  Service  published  a  check- 
list of  key  questions  to  consider  before  undertaking  any  military 
intervention.  In  addition  to  the  necessary  linkage  to  U.S.  national 
interest,  the  list  notes  a  number  of  questions,  including  the  need 
to  conduct  any  military  mission  to  our  political  aims. 

Whether  the  administration  has  read  this  checklist  or  created  its 
own,  clearly  the  answers  have  not  yet  been  forthcoming.  I  would 
like  to  make  this  checklist  available  to  our  witnesses  today  and 
would  appreciate  receiving  their  comments. 

Seeking  answers  on  our  own  to  some  of  the  questions,  some 
members  of  our  committee  met  recently  with  a  number  of  experts 
on  the  issues  that  we  address  today,  including  former  Secretary  of 
State  Larry  Eagleburger,  former  National  Security  Advisor,  Brent 
Scowcroft,  former  U.N.  Ambassador,  Jeane  Kirkpatrick,  and  former 
Bush  Administration  officials  Paul  Wolfowitz  and  Peter  Rodman. 

A  delegation  of  our  committee  staff  just  returned  last  evening 
from  a  trip  to  Bosnia  where  they  met  with  senior  United  States 
and  NATO  officers  and  visited  some  of  our  key  areas. 

The  timing,  the  size  and  the  mission  of  U.S.  forces  deployed  to 
Bosnia  may  well  lead  to  a  mission  that  could  be  bloody,  expensive 
and  unlikely  to  succeed  unless  kev  issues  are  resolved. 

Hopefully,  our  witnesses  today — Secretary  of  State  Warren 
Christopher,  Secretary  of  Defense,  William  Perry,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  General  Shalikashvili — can  provide 
our  members  with  some  of  the  answers  they  seek. 

We  welcome  our  panelists,  we  thank  you  for  joining  us  this  after- 
noon. We  have  been  informed  that  your  time  is  extremelv  limited, 
that  you  have  to  be  out  of  here  by  5:15,  and  that  we  will  have  only 
about  2  hours  together.  That  being  the  case,  I  hope  that  you  could 
limit  your  opening  statements  to  short  summaries  so  that  we  may 
have  as  much  time  as  possible. 

I  also  ask  our  colleagues  to  forego  any  opening  statements  in  the 
interest  of  time  so  that  we  can  keep  this  hearing  moving  along  in 
the  best  possible  way. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  our  ranking  minority  member. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let  me 
just  comment  on  a  couple  of  items  that  are  before  us.  Of  course, 
a  key  question  for  Members  of  Congress  is  our  role  in  the  deploy- 
ment of  U.S.  troops  to  Bosnia.  Let  me  just  say  that  as  an  academic 
matter,  at  least,  my  personal  preference  is  for  the  Congress  to  au- 
thorize the  deployment  of  American  forces — combat  forces — when- 
ever we  put  those  forces  into  places  of  danger,  but  I  am  also  very 
pragmatic.  Many  members  say  the  President  should  not  proceed 
unless  he  has  specific  authorization  from  Congress  and  they  ask 
the  President  to  seek  that  authorization.  I  should  point  out  that 
Congress  very  seldom  votes  to  authorize  troops.  We  did  not  do  it 
in  Grenada,  we  did  not  do  it  in  Panama,  we  did  not  do  it  in  Haiti, 
we  did  not  do  it  in  Somalia.  We  did  authorize  the  deployment  of 
U.S.  troops  in  the  Gulf  War. 

Members,  I  think,  would  rather  let  the  President  take  full  re- 
sponsibility. If  he  succeeds,  they  will  praise  him;  if  he  fails,  they 
will  criticize  him.  Congress  only  reluctantly  shares  responsibility. 


We  need  to  look  back  only  to  last  year  when  the  House  had  the 
opportunity  to  authorize  the  deployment  of  U.S.  troops  to  Haiti  and 
we  declined.  So  I  think  the  administration's  position  is  a  correct 
one.  Clearly,  the  administration  wants  Congressional  support.  It  is 
better  to  have  it  than  not  to  have  it.  An  authorization  would  be 
welcome,  but  it  is  not  up  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
ask  Congress  to  carry  out  its  constitutional  responsibilities.  It  is  up 
to  the  Congress  to  act  if  we  choose  to  do  so. 

So  far  as  the  specific  question  in  front  of  us,  if  I  receive  satisfac- 
tory answers  to  the  questions  that  my  colleagues  and  I  will  put, 
and  of  course,  provided  there  is  a  peace  agreement,  I  am  prepared 
to  support  U.S.  military  participation  in  a  NATO  peace  enforce- 
ment effort. 

I  say  that  as  one  who  opposed  putting  U.S.  forces  on  the  ground 
in  Bosnia  while  a  war  was  going  on  and  opposed  lifting  the  arms 
embargo  because  I  thought  it  would  lead  to  a  U.S.  combat  role  in 
the  war  before  there  was  a  peace  agreement. 

There  are  several  reasons,  however,  why  I  take  the  position  I  do. 
First,  recent  events  show,  I  think,  and  our  witnesses  will  so  state, 
that  only  U.S.  leadership  can  bring  peace  to  Bosnia,  and  without 
significant  U.S.  involvement  on  the  ground,  the  peace  process  in 
Bosnia,  in  my  view,  will  collapse. 

The  government  of  Bosnia  has  made  clear  that  without  direct 
U.S.  participation  in  peace  enforcement  it  will  not  agree  to  a  peace 
plan.  There  is  a  chance  for  peace  with  U.S.  participation  in  the 
peace  enforcement  effort.  There  will  be  no  peace  in  the  Balkans 
without  U.S.  leadership  and  participation. 

Second,  I  do  not  think  this  plan  is  a  perfect  one,  by  any  means, 
as  I  understand  it,  but  I  do  think  it  is  the  best  alternative  before 
us.  The  alternative  to  it  is  more  war,  more  conflict  and  likely  U.S. 
involvement  even  in  the  absence  of  a  peace  agreement. 

Third,  I  think  U.S.  participation  in  the  peace  enforcement  is  crit- 
ical to  our  leadership  of  NATO.  I  am  sure  our  witnesses  will  spell 
that  out,  but  if  we  back  out  of  the  commitment  now,  it  would  be 
a  tremendous  blow  to  the  Atlantic  alliance.  Ending  the  war  in 
Bosnia  today,  for  better  or  for  worse,  has  become  the  key  test  of 
NATO's  effectiveness,  and  it  has  now  become  a  key  test  for  U.S. 
leadership. 

Secretary  Christopher  will  say  in  a  few  minutes  there  will  not  be 
a  peace  settlement  in  Bosnia  unless  NATO  and  the  United  States 
in  particular  take  the  lead  in  its  implementation,  and  I  agree  with 
that. 

I  have  a  lot  of  questions,  just  like  my  colleagues  do,  on  costs, 
risks,  number  of  troops,  command,  etc.  But,  if  these  questions  are 
satisfactorily  answered — as  I  expect  them  to  be — I  will  be  prepared 
to  support  U.S.  participation  in  Bosnia  peace  enforcement. 

May  I  say  one  other  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  will  close.  The 
answers  to  our  questions  by  these  distinguished  witnesses  is  not 
the  only  obligation  the  administration  has.  The  President  must  ex- 
plain to  the  American  people  what  is  at  stake  in  Bosnia,  and  he 
should  do  that  fairly  soon. 

There  has  never  been  among  the  American  people  a  deep  under- 
standing of  this  complicated,  complex  war,  and  that  has  to  change. 
I  believe  the  case  can  be  made  for  further  U.S.  involvement  in  en- 


forcing  a  peace  agreement  in  Bosnia.  I  also  think  only  the  Presi- 
dent can  make  it,  and  he  should  do  it  soon. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hamilton.  Without  objection, 
any  opening  statements  by  our  colleagues  may  be  inserted  in  the 
record  in  full,  and  before  we  proceed  with  the  panelists,  I  would 
like  to  introduce  a  distinguished  visitor  who  is  with  us  today,  Gen- 
eral John  Galvin,  former  superintendent  of  the  Academy  at  West 
Point,  former  Ambassador,  now  dean  of  the  Fletcher  School  of  Di- 
plomacy in  Boston  and  chairman  of  the  American  Council  to  Ger- 
many. Welcome,  General  Galvin. 

Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Christopher. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE  WARREN  CHRISTOPHER, 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

Mr.  Christopher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  try  to  limit 
my  remarks  to  what  I  regard  as  necessary  in  order  to  lay  a  founda- 
tion for  our  discussion. 

We  are  at  a  very  critical  point  in  our  efforts  to  achieve  peace  in 
the  former  Yugoslavia.  We  have  a  better  chance  now  than  we  have 
had  at  any  time  in  the  last  4  years  to  achieve  a  real  peace. 

If  we  are  to  succeed  in  this  endeavor,  American  leadership  will 
continue  to  be  essential.  Our  ability  to  sustain  that  leadership,  of 
course,  requires  us  to  work  closely  with  you;  it  also  requires  us  to 
gain  the  understanding  and  support  of  the  American  people.  That 
is  why  I  am  so  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity,  as  we  have  had 
in  the  last  36  hours  here  on  Capitol  Hill,  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  Congress. 

It  is  important  to  recall  how  far  we  have  come  in  just  the  last 
few  months.  It  was  only  last  August  that  the  Bosnian  Serb  forces 
overran  Srebrenica  and  Zepa,  killing  a  number  of  people,  driving 
a  number  of  people  out  and  defying  the  international  community. 

After  those  tragic  events  we  faced  a  stark  choice — either  we 
could  take  firm  steps  to  fulfill  the  mission  that  we  had  launched 
in  Bosnia  or  we  could  watch  the  mission  collapse.  If  we  had  not 
acted,  our  NATO  allies  and  other  troop  contributors  would  have 
been  forced  to  pull  out,  leaving  behind  an  even  greater  humani- 
tarian catastrophe.  If  that  had  happened,  we  might  be  here,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  members,  not  discussing  how  to  support  a  possible 
peace  treaty  but  rather  discussing  how  to  send  troops  to  Bosnia  in 
order  to  extract  the  peacekeepers  from  a  failed  mission. 

The  situation  has  been  fundamentally  changed  under  the  Presi- 
dent's leadership.  At  last  July's  London  conference  we  convinced 
our  allies  to  take  firm  measures,  including  decisive  air  strikes,  to 
protect  the  remaining  safe  areas.  After  the  Bosnian  Serbs  attacked 
the  Sarajevo  marketplace,  killing  36  people,  NATO  launched,  as 
you  all  will  recall,  a  2-week  air  campaign  to  make  it  clear  that  fur- 
ther violations  would  not  be  tolerated,  and  NATO  stands  ready  to 
repeat  that  if  necessary. 

It  was  in  August,  only  a  couple  of  months  ago,  that  the  President 
launched  a  new  American  diplomatic  initiative.  After  many  weeks 
of  shuttle  diplomacy  and  after  the  loss  of  three  brave  American  ne- 
gotiators, we  have  really  made  dramatic  progress  on  this  path  to 
peace. 


In  September  the  parties  agreed  to  preserve  the  Republic  of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina,  within  its  present  borders  and  with  a  single 
international  personality.  They  also  agreed  on  a  set  of  constitu- 
tional principles  and  a  Federal  structure,  including  a  presidency,  a 
cabinet  and  a  constitutional  court.  Also  agreed  to  were  free  elec- 
tions and  the  protection  of  human  rights. 

Then,  less  than  2  weeks  ago  on  the  fifth  of  October,  the  parties 
agreed  to  a  Bosnia-wide  cease-fire  to  be  followed  by  proximity 
peace  talks  in  the  United  States  and,  eventually,  a  peace  con- 
ference. 

The  cease-fire  is  taking  hold,  despite  its  early  imperfections,  and 
the  reports  that  I  have  this  morning  are  that  95  percent  of  the 
country,  is  under  the  sway  of  the  cease-fire.  This  has  opened  the 
way  for  a  land  route  to  Gorazde,  the  delivery  of  humanitarian  aid 
throughout  the  country  and  the  restoration  of  utilities  in  Sarajevo 
accomplishing  a  remarkable  turnaround  in  the  quality  of  life  in 
that  highly  symbolic  city. 

I  am  announcing  today  that  the  presidents  of  the  three  parties — 
that  is,  Bosnia,  Croatia,  and  Serbia — will  come  to  Wright-Patterson 
Air  Force  Base  outside  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  to  start  the  proximity  talks 
on  the  thirty-first  of  October. 

We  made  a  very  extensive  search  for  the  best  site,  and  I  think 
we  have  found  a  good  one.  This  has  the  right  facilities  for  the  three 
delegations  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  Contact  Group.  It  affords 
the  kind  of  privacy  that  we  think  will  maximize  the  chances  of  get- 
ting an  agreement,  and,  as  Secretary  of  State,  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  Air  Force  for  their  support  in  making  these 
facilities  available. 

There  will  be  immensely  difficult  issues  before  the  parties  when 
they  come  together  at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base.  I  plan  to 
open  the  talks  myself  and  then  the  head  of  our  negotiating  team, 
Dick  Holbrooke,  will  be  there  with  the  parties.  We  are  determined 
to  do  everything  we  can  from  the  standpoint  of  the  United  States 
to  help  the  parties  reach  a  sound,  fundamental  settlement  of  this 
tragic  long-running  conflict. 

Having  talked  about  the  peace  conference  and  the  proximity 
peace  talks,  I  think  it  is  time  for  me  to  emphasize  that  although 
we  will  be  talking  about  implementation  today,  we  must  be  very 
careful  not  to  put  the  cart  before  the  horse.  We  certainly  should  not 
take  for  granted  that  an  agreement  can  be  reached.  Before  we  are 
ready  to  implement  a  settlement,  indeed  before  we  can  know  the 
precise  details  of  an  implementation  plan,  we  must  first  get  the 
parties  to  agree  to  a  peace  agreement.  It  is  really  an  understate- 
ment to  say,  but  they  do  have  a  considerable  distance  to  go. 

The  United  States  has  a  vital  interest  in  sustaining  the  progress 
toward  peace  that  we  have  made  in  this  volatile  region  of  Europe. 
The  American  people  well  remember  that  twice  before  in  this  cen- 
tury we  have  naa  to  send  large  numbers,  massive  numbers,  of 
American  soldiers  across  the  Atlantic  to  fight  in  wars  that  were 
spawned  in  central  Europe,  one  of  them  in  Saraievo. 

Today,  after  a  century  of  hot  and  cold  war,  tnere  is  an  ability  to 
build  an  integrated,  undivided  Europe  of  a  kind  that  has  never  be- 
fore existed.  We  can  prevent  another  world  war  from  happening  if 
we  act  here.  If  we  prevent  this  conflict  from  spreading  and,  if  we 
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can  get  a  peace  agreement,  then  I  think  we  can  take  critical  steps 
to  avoid  the  spread  of  the  conflict  and  avoid  our  having  to  repeat 
what  we  have  done  twice  in  this  century. 

Let  me  say  again,  I  think  that  this  is  the  best  chance  that  we 
have  had  for  peace  in  the  years  I  have  been  in  office,  indeed,  in 
the  last  4  years.  Future  generations  would  never  forgive  us,  nor 
would  they  understand  if  we  turned  our  backs  on  this  opportunity. 
America  simply  must  continue  to  lead  at  this  critical  moment.  If 
we  fail  to  lead,  I  feel  sure  that  the  situation  will  go  in  the  wrong 
direction  and  unravel,  and  at  that  point,  we  would  be  talking  about 
putting  troops  in  to  extract  our  allied  partners  rather  than  to  try 
to  implement  a  peace. 

We  have  this  opportunity  before  us  today  because  of  the  deter- 
mined leadership  that  we  have  exercised  on  behalf  of  peace.  Had 
we  not  been  prepared  to  take  the  risks  of  leadership,  we  would  not 
have  come  this  far,  and  unless  we  continue  in  our  leadership,  my 
own  judgment  is  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  achieve  the  peace  that 
we  all  so  much  want. 

As  Mr.  Hamilton  said,  there  will  be  no  peace  agreement  in 
Bosnia  unless  NATO  and  the  United  States  in  particular  take  the 
lead  in  its  implementation.  The  Bosnian  government  has  made 
that  clear,  not  once  and  not  for  a  short  period  of  time,  but  all 
through  my  dealings  with  them  at  the  highest  levels. 

Only  NATO  and  the  United  States  can  provide  the  kind  of  robust 
forces  and  the  kind  of  effective  command  and  control  that  are  need- 
ed to  prevent  or  deter  the  parties  from  breaking  the  peace  agree- 
ment once  they  have  entered  into  it. 

If  we  are  to  ask  NATO  to  act  in  Bosnia,  the  United  States  cannot 
fail  to  contribute  troops  to  the  mission.  We  are  the  bedrock,  the 
foundation  of  NATO  strength  and  resolve.  We  certainly  cannot  say 
to  our  allies,  "Look,  we  have  come  this  far  together,  but  now  you 
are  on  your  own  and  now  you  put  the  troops  on  the  ground."  That 
would  mean  abdicating  our  leadership  in  the  alliance  and  it  would 
imperil  the  future  of  NATO  and  the  stability  of  Europe. 

The  cost  and  risks  of  this  participation  in  a  NATO  mission 
should  certainly  be  shared  with  our  allies  and,  indeed,  I  pay  tribute 
to  the  valor  that  they  have  shown  up  to  now  in  Bosnia.  But  this 
is  not  a  purely  European  problem,  and  it  is  certainly  not  a  problem 
that  the  Europeans  nave  given  us  any  confidence  tnat  they  can  re- 
solve on  their  own. 

In  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  seen  once  again  that  only  if  the 
United  States  leads  will  this  job  get  done.  No  other  nation  has  the 
strength  or  vision  to  replace  us  in  the  leadership  role. 

Now,  some  have  said — and  I  have  heard  this  in  the  last  couple 
of  days — that  the  best  way  to  implement  a  lasting  peace  would  be 
to  have  the  international  community  lift  the  arms  embargo  and 
walk  away  aft<er  a  peace  agreement  is  entered  into.  Such  a  course 
would  prolong  the  bloodshed  and  jeopardize  all  the  progress  that 
we  have  made  just  at  the  moment  when  the  possibility  of  peace  is 
within  sight. 

I  think  that  we  also  should  understand  that  that  kind  of  pre- 
scription— that  is,  to  reach  a  peace  agreement  and  then  lift  the  em- 
bargo and  walk  away — is  not  what  the  Government  of  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  wants  itself  Indeed,  I  think  they  know  that  it  would 


subject  the  Bosnian  people  to  another  winter  of  hiding  in  cellars 
and  mourning  in  cemeteries. 

If  and  when  the  peace  settlement  is  reached  the  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  mission — so-called  UNPROFOR — will  come  to  an  end. 
At  that  point,  and  only  at  that  point,  a  NATO-led  international 
force  would  move  in  to  implement  the  agreement.  This  would  be  a 
complicated  mission,  as  you  know  and  will  hear  further,  and  it  cer- 
tainly will  not  be  risk -free;  but  let  me  assure  you  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  not  send  United  States  forces  unless  there  is  real  peace 
to  keep. 

The  implementation  force  that  we  have  in  mind  would  have  a 
limited,  carefully  defined  mission  and  it  would  remain  for  a  limited 
period  of  time,  approximately  1  year.  Secretary  Perry  and  General 
Shalikashvili  will  discuss  this  in  more  detail,  but  it  is  important  to 
recognize  that  the  implementation  will  be  run  by  the  NATO  com- 
mand and  control  structure.  There  will  be  no  dual-key. 

Some  other  non-NATO  nations  may  want  to  participate;  indeed, 
we  hope  Russia  will  participate,  but  we  will  do  so  in  a  way  that 
does  not  erode  the  necessary  command  and  control  arrangements 
for  the  forces  through  NATO. 

Military  implementation  needs  to  be  complemented  and  accom- 
panied by  reconstruction  efforts.  That  is  the  only  way  that  peace 
can  endure.  The  European  Union  has  fortunately  indicated  that  it 
will  take  the  lead  in  mounting  the  reconstruction  effort.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Organization  for  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  will 
play  its  role  in  helping  to  organize  elections  in  Bosnia. 

Also  let  me  say  a  word  about  the  War  Crimes  Tribunal.  As  the 
President  emphasized  this  weekend  in  Connecticut,  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  strongly  support  the  War  Crimes  Tribunal. 
We  would  not  accept  an  agreement  that  does  anything  to  under- 
mine the  effectiveness  of  the  tribunal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  conclude,  we  are  committed  to  working  closely 
with  you  and  the  members  of  this  committee  and  the  Congress  as 
a  whole  on  every  aspect  of  our  involvement  in  Bosnia.  Congress  is 
asking  hard  questions,  the  right  questions,  and  we  will  do  our  best 
to  answer  them  starting  today.  We  cannot  answer  all  of  them 
today,  but  we  will  work  closely  with  the  Congress  in  a  good  faith 
effort  to  bring  this  conflict  finally  to  an  end. 

Let  me  reiterate  again  what  I  said  yesterday.  It  is  important  for 
me  and  for  us  to  maintain  the  President's  full  constitutional  au- 
thority; nevertheless,  we  would  welcome  and  encourage  a  Congres- 
sional authorization  of  the  mission  at  the  right  time  wnen  Congress 
regards  it  as  being  the  right  time. 

In  the  end,  of  course,  it  is  essential  for  Congress,  the  Administra- 
tion, and  most  importantly,  the  American  people  to  find  common 
ground  on  the  need  for  American  leadership  in  this  dire  situation. 
We  must  do  so  for  the  common  goal  of  achieving  peace  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia  and  the  broader  but  equally  significant  goal  of 
maintaining  security  and  stability  in  Europe. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Secretary  Christopher  appears  in  the 
appendix.! 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  Secretary  Perry,  I 
would  hope  that  our  panelists  could  try  to  limit  their  remarks  as 


much  as  possible  so  that  members  will  have  an  opportunity  to  en- 
gage in  a  dialog. 

STATEME>rr  OF  THE  HONORABLE  WHXIAM  PERRY, 
SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

Mr.  Perry.  The  war  in  Bosnia  has  been  going  on  for  more  than 
three  and  a  half  years,  with  more  than  200,000  people  killed  and 
with  unspeakable  atrocities.  The  first  time  we  have  a  real  oppor- 
tunity to  end  this  tragic  war,  and  this  opportunity  is  a  result  of  en- 
ergetic and  creative  American  diplomatic  initiative,  but  it  is  also  a 
result  of  a  very  effective  application  of  NATO  air  power. 

The  peace  settlement,  if  realized,  finally  will  relieve  the  suffering 
of  the  Bosnians,  but  the  peace  settlement  is  not  just  about  stopping 
the  killing  in  Bosnia.  It  affects  the  vital  national  security  interests 
of  the  United  States  by  maintaining  the  strength  and  credibility  of 
NATO  and  most  importantly  by  stopping  a  war  which  has  a  danger 
of  spreading  into  a  wider  Balkan  war.  This  is  not  an  academic  con- 
sideration. The  danger  of  a  war  between  Serbia  and  Croatia  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  very  real.  The  danger  of  the  war  spread- 
ing to  the  former  Yugoslav  Republic  of  Macedonia  and  Albania  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  very  real. 

The  peace  agreement  will  call  for  a  peace  implementation  force, 
and  it  will  call  for  this  IFOR,  as  we  call  it,  the  Implementation 
Force,  to  be  under  NATO  command  and  control.  No  other  institu- 
tion is  capable  of  directing  such  a  large  complex  military  operation. 

In  contrast,  NATO  has  developed  the  command  and  control,  the 
doctrine,  the  organization  and  has  trained  for  decades  to  do  pre- 
cisely that,  conducing  a  multi-national  complex  military  operation. 

If  this  is  a  NATO  operation,  it  is  my  judgment  that  the  United 
States  must  participate,  indeed,  must  lead!  The  U.S.  leadership 
and  the  United  States  role  in  Europe  is  at  stake,  but  more  fun- 
damentally, as  Secretary  Christopher  has  already  said,  we  simply 
will  not  get  a  peace  agreement  without  a  commitment  of  U.S. 
troops. 

For  the  last  two  and  a  half  years  we  have  said  no  commitment 
of  U.S.  ground  forces  without  a  peace  agreement.  Today,  I  add  to 
that,  no  peace  agreement  without  a  commitment  of  U.S.  ground 
forces. 

This  implementation  of  peace  will  involve  both  military  and  civil 
functions.  The  civil  functions  are  economic  reconstruction,  refugee 
resettling,  elections,  arms  control.  The  United  States  cares  about 
these  civil  functions  very  much  and  will  participate  in  some  of 
them,  but  what  I  am  talking  about  today,  IFOR — the  implementa- 
tion force — is  responsible  only  for  implementing  the  military  task 
of  the  peace  agreement.  The  IFOR  will  be  established  by  and  di- 
rected by  NAC,  the  North  Atlantic  Council  of  NATO.  It  will  be 
under  the  overall  command  and  control  of  the  supreme  allied  com- 
mander in  Europe,  the  American  General  George  Joulwan.  It  will 
be  under  the  operational  command  of  the  commander  in  chief  of 
the  southern  forces  of  NATO,  Admiral  Leighton  Smith,  also  an 
American.  This  operational  command  will  include  NATO  and  non- 
NATO  troops,  as  appropriate. 

NATO  planning  is  already  under  way,  and  it  is  describing  the 
specific  military  tasks  necessary  to  implement  this  peace  agree- 


ment  and  the  specific  force  requirements.  General  Shali  will  de- 
scribe these  in  some  more  detail,  but  in  this  plan  we  have  assumed 
that  all  warring  parties  have  agreed  to  peace,  and  therefore  we  do 
not  expect  IFOR  to  face  an  organized  army  in  opposition.  But  we 
have  to  recognize  there  have  been  almost  4  years  of  war  and  we 
understand  the  hatreds  that  have  been  built  up  during  that  period. 
We  also  recognize  that  the  warring  parties  are  not  in  full  control 
of  all  of  the  armed  parties  in  Bosnia.  Therefore,  a  peace  implemen- 
tation will  not  be  easy,  and  IFOR,  the  implementation  force,  will 
not  be  risk  free. 

The  task  that  we  have,  then,  in  planning  this  force  is  answering 
the  question  what  can  we  do  to  minimize  the  risk,  in  particular  the 
risk  to  U.S.  military  forces. 

The  answer  to  that  is  we  will  have  a  powerful  military  force  ca- 
pable of  intimidating  any  opposition.  By  that  I  mean  three  compo- 
nents; the  force  will  be  large.  We  had  to  choose  between  putting 
in  a  small  force  and  then  adding  more  if  necessary  or  putting  in 
a  large  force  and  subtracting  from  that  as  the  time  went  on  and 
proved  that  they  were  not  necessary.  We  chose  the  latter  alter- 
native, which  is  the  same  alternative  we  chose  in  Haiti,  to  put  in 
a  large  force  initially. 

Second,  the  force  will  be  heavily  armed.  The  American  compo- 
nents in  particular  will  include  both  tanks  and  armored  personnel 
carriers. 

And  third,  the  force  will  have  a  robust  rules  of  engagement.  If 
it  is  attacked  by  anyone,  we  will  respond  immediately  and  deci- 
sively. We  will  come  down  with  a  heavy  hammer  on  any  force  that 
messes  in  any  way  with  these  forces,  just  as  we  did  in  Haiti.  The 
NATO  force  in  Bosnia,  then,  will  be  the  biggest  and  the  toughest 
and  the  meanest  dog  in  town. 

I  want  to  summarize,  then,  my  points.  The  first  is  that  United 
States  has  vital  political,  economic  and  security  interests  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Second,  the  war  in  Bosnia  threatens  these  interests.  The  U.S. 
vital  security  interests,  therefore,  are  served  by  stopping  this  war. 
We  now  have  an  opportunity  to  do  that,  but  realizing  tnat  oppor- 
tunity wi\\  require  a  commitment  of  U.S.  ground  forces  to  the 
IFOR. 

We  will  take  every  action  to  minimize  this  risk,  but  participation 
in  IFOR  will  not  be  without  cost  and  will  not  be  without  risk. 

My  judgment,  the  alternative  therefore,  allowing  the  Bosnian 
war  to  continue,  will  entail  significantly  greater  cost  and  signifi- 
cantly greater  risk.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  General 
Shalikashvili. 

STATEMENT  OF  GENERAL  JOHN  SHALIKASHVILI,  CHAIRMAN 
OF  THE  JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF 

General  Shalikashvili.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  committee.  I,  too,  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Sarajevo,  Za- 
greb and  to  our  forces  in  Italy,  and  I  would  like  to  update  you  on 
the  current  status  of  the  planning  for  this  implementation  force. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  September  NATO  tasked  the  Supreme 
Allied  Commander,  General  Joulwan,  to  develop  a  concept  for  a 
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NATO-led  operation  to  implement  the  military  aspects  of  a  peace 
agreement  for  Bosnia.  This  concept  addresses,  as  well,  the  with- 
drawal of  those  UNPROFOR  forces  which  do  not  choose  to  stay  in 
Bosnia  as  part  of  the  NATO-led  implementation  force. 

On  October  11,  just  a  few  days  ago,  NATO  approved  SACEUR's 
concept  and  tasked  him  as  a  matter  of  urgency  to  develop  a  de- 
tailed plan.  Such  planning  is  currently  ongoing  and  should  be  com- 
pleted soon,  but  as  Secretary  Christopher  just  stated,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  point  out  that  we  do  not  yet  nave  a  peace  agreement  and 
therefore  all  answers  are  not  yet  available;  but  once  completed,  the 
plan  will  require  approval  by  the  President  and  by  the  North  At- 
lantic Council. 

The  implementation  force  will  do  all  that  is  necessary,  including 
the  use  of  force,  to  assure  its  own  security  and  freedom  of  move- 
ment. The  force  will  also  have  the  military  capability  and  the  au- 
thority to  accomplish  its  mission  and  its  associated  tasks. 

Its  main  task  will  be  to  ensure  compliance  with  the  military  as- 
pects of  the  peace  plan,  and  to  date  the  identified  tasks  are  as  out- 
lined here.  Principally,  the  withdrawal  of  federation  and  Bosnia- 
Serb  forces  to  their  respective  territories  and,  once  the  warring  fac- 
tions have  withdrawn  to  their  designated  territories,  to  monitor  a 
narrow  zone  of  separation  between  the  Bosnia  federation  and  the 
Bosnia-Serb  area. 

Shown  on  this  next  chart  are  the  three  essential  conditions  for 
U.S.  participation,  concepts  that  are  fully  imbedded  in  the  NATO 
plan  now  being  finalized.  First  of  all,  NATO  must  be  in  charge,  and 
as  the  diagram  on  the  right  of  the  chart  shows,  the  chain  of  com- 
mand runs  squarely  from  the  North  Atlantic  Council  and  the  mili- 
tary committee  through  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander  all  the 
way  down  to  the  NATO  and  non-NATO  units  that  wish  to  partici- 
pate. 

There  must  be,  as  Secretary  Perry  said,  no  dual-key  arrange- 
ments and  the  implementation  force  must  operate  under  robust 
NATO  rules  of  engagement  that  must  ensure  that  the  force  can 
protect  itself  and  that  it  can  get  the  job  done. 

Since  this  operation  will  not  be  without  risk,  the  ability  to  use 
appropriate  force  for  self-protection  in  the  response  to  a  hostile  act 
or  hostile  intent  will  be  a  key  part  of  the  rules  of  engagement,  as 
will  be  the  ability  to  use  appropriate  force  to  get  on  with  the  job; 
but  self-protection  depends  not  only  on  the  right  rules  of  engage- 
ment but  it  depends  as  well  on  the  force  being  large  enough  and 
properly  equipped  to  deal  with  the  unexpected. 

Of  course,  the  force  will  also  have  proper  reaction  forces  and  mo- 
bile reserves  as  well  as  be  able  to  call  on  NATO's  existing  ground 
and  sea-based  air  power.  Nevertheless,  we  must  be  prepared  that 
despite  all  precautionary  measures  we  could  very  well  suffer  cas- 
ualties. 

The  operation  will  consist  of  five  phases.  The  preparation  phase 
is  currently  ongoing,  and  in  addition  to  completion  of  necessary 
planning,  this  phase  could  very  well  include  prepositioning  of  se- 
lected communications,  headquarters,  port  opening  and  support 
personnel. 

Following  a  decision  by  the  President  and  the  North  Atlantic 
Council,  forces  will  enter  very  rapidly.  This  will  be  the  beginning 
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of  the  entry  phase.  Within  hours  of  the  decision  NATO  will  assume 
control  of  all  military  operations  and  all  dual-key  arrangements 
will  cease.  NATO  rules  of  engagement  will  go  into  effect  at  this 
point. 

As  in  Haiti,  we  prefer  to  go  in  initially  very  heavy,  and  as  in 
Haiti  we  expect  that  sometimes  during  the  end  of  the  implementa- 
tion phase  or  during  the  transition  to  peace  phase  conditions  would 
allow  a  gradual  reduction  of  implementation  forces.  How  soon,  and 
how  deep  such  reductions  can  be  made,  will  of  course  depend  on 
the  situation  as  it  will  unfold.  While  we  expect  such  a  measure  to 
draw  down,  we  will  ensure  that  we  maintain  a  capable  balanced 
force  right  up  to  the  very  end. 

The  final  size  of  the  force  has  yet  to  be  determined.  It  will  be 
worked  out  in  a  detailed  operation  plan  currently  being  finalized  by 
NATO.  However,  NATO's  initial  planning  envisions  approximately 
60,000  to  be  located  in  Bosnia. 

Subject  to  final  planning  and  approval  by  the  President,  the 
United  States  contribution  is  envisioned  to  center  around  an  Army 
division  approximately  20,000  troops  in  Bosnia  with  others  partici- 
pating in  air,  naval  and  logistics  support  activities  going  on  in  sur- 
rounding areas.  Such  a  U.S.  deployment  would  most  likely  require 
a  reserve  call-up  of  approximately  two  to  three  thousand. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization's  (NATO)  plan  will  call  for 
the  implementation  force  to  complete  its  mission  in  12  months  and 
then  to  withdraw.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  plan  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  cost  of  the  U.S.  part  of  the  operation,  we  estimate,  will 
be  approximately  $1.5  billion  for  this  12-month  period. 

While  the  President  has  not  yet  made  a  force  commitment,  we, 
the  military,  have  been  anticipating  a  possible  requirement  for  op- 
erations in  Bosnia  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  For  some 
months  now  U.S.  ground  forces  which  might  participate  in  the  im- 
plementation force  have  participated  in  a  most  detailed  textbook 
training  program  specifically  tailored  to  the  circumstances  the  im- 
plementation force  will  likely  encounter.  These  exercises  have  and 
will  continue  to  include  everything  from  specific  training  events  fo- 
cusing on  rules  of  engagement,  dealing  with  local  para-military 
forces,  avoidance  of  land  mines,  to  deployment  and  employment 
drills.  They  have  consisted  of  field  exercises  at  our  instrumented 
combat  maneuver  training  range  at  Hohenfeld,  Germany  to  com- 
puter simulation  exercises  involving  all  senior  leaders.  In  short,  if 
committed,  America's  troops  will  be  very,  very  well  prepared  for 
this  mission. 

The  exit  strategy  is  based  upon  our  goal  of  a  sustainable  peace 
settlement.  In  the  past,  the  primary  threat  to  the  stability  and  se- 
curity in  the  former  Yugoslavia  has  been  the  preponderant  power 
of  the  Bosnia  Serb  forces,  especially  in  heavy  weapons.  To  ensure 
the  durability  of  the  peace  agreement,  we  must  redress  this  imbal- 
ance. Our  preferred  approach  is  for  the  parties  to  agree  to  arms 
control  measures  under  which  the  Bosnian  Serbs  would  reduce  the 
number  of  the  heavy  weapons. 

However,  after  necessary  surveys  if  necessary  we  will  be  pre- 
pared to  assist  in  creating  stability  through  an  effort  to  equip  and 
train  federation  forces  to  improve  the  defensive  capabilities.  We 
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will  limit  those  efforts  to  the  minimum  necessary  without  stimulat- 
ing an  arms  race. 

This  will  be  accomplished  by  other  than  the  NATO  IFOR  troops, 
and  it  will  be  completed  in  less  than  a  year  and,  therefore,  the  im- 
plementation force  itself  will  be  able  to  withdraw  within  1  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  summarizes  the  current  status  of  the  plan- 
ning for  the  implementation  force,  and  with  that.  Secretary  Chris- 
topher, Secretary  Perry  and  I  stand  ready  to  answer  your  ques- 
tions. 

[The  combined  statement  of  Secretary  Perry  and  General 
Shalikashvili  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you.  General,  and  thank  vou.  Sec- 
retary Perry  and  Secretary  Christopher.  I  would  like  to  begin  the 
questioning  with  a  few  questions  directed  to  what  I  consider  to  be 
one  of  the  more  important  issues  before  the  committee,  and  that 
is  the  issue  of  the  degree  to  which  the  administration  intends  to 
involve  the  Congress  in  a  decision  of  whether  to  send  U.S.  armed 
forces  into  Bosnia. 

I  believe  Mr.  Hamilton  may  agree  with  me  that  one  of  the  big- 
gest foreign  policy  errors  made  by  this  administration  was  its  deci- 
sion not  to  seek  authorization  for  a  U.S.  military  deplo3anent  in  So- 
malia. That  sort  of  authorization  was  within  reach  early  in  the 
103d  Congress  and  indeed  both  houses  of  Congress  passed  different 
resolutions  that  would  have  provided  such  authorization. 

The  administration  decided  not  to  press  for  that  kind  of  author- 
ization, however.  As  a  result,  none  was  enacted  into  law.  The  ad- 
ministration then  found  itself  without  support  in  the  Congress  once 
the  situation  in  Somalia  began  to  deteriorate. 

The  upshot  was  a  humiliating  withdrawal  of  our  peace  keepers 
from  that  country.  I  believe  that  that  is  a  serious  risk  that  this  sce- 
nario will  be  replayed  in  Bosnia  if  the  administration  does  not  now 
reach  out  to  obtain  the  full  support  of  the  Congress  for  its  policy. 

Secretary  Christopher,  could  you  please  restate  for  us  the  admin- 
istration's position  on  the  need  for  Congressional  authorization  be- 
fore U.S.  armed  forces  will  be  sent  into  Bosnia,  and  does  that  mean 
that  the  President  will  or  will  not  come  to  us  with  a  request  for 
authorization  before  our  forces  are  sent  into  Bosnia?  You  have 
talked  about  welcoming  Congressional  authorization  at  an  appro- 
priate time,  but  I  would  suggest  that  there  is  a  world  of  difference 
between  passively  welcoming  authorization  and  seriously  request- 
ing it.  Permit  me  to  read  an  excerpt  from  President  Bush's  letter 
to  the  Congress  of  January  8,  1991,  in  which  he  made  a  serious  re- 
quest for  Congressional  authorization  of  his  plan  to  eject  Iraqi 
forces  from  Kuwait,  and  it  reads:  "Dear  Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  adopt  a  resolution  stating 
that  Congress  supports  the  use  of  all  necessary  means  to  imple- 
ment U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution  678.  Such  action  would 
send  the  clearest  possible  message  and  anything  less  would  only 
encourage  Iraq's  intransigence,  and  anything  less  would  risk  de- 
tracting from  the  international  coalition  a  raid  against  Iraqis'  ag- 
gression." 

"Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  determined  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to 
protect  American  security,  and  I  ask  Congress  to  join  me  in  that 
task.  Sincerely,  George  Bush." 
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Mr.  Secretary,  are  we  going  to  receive  that  kind  of  a  direct  un- 
equivocal request  from  President  Clinton  with  regard  to  Bosnia, 
and  does  the  administration  intend  to  obtain  a  new  resolution  from 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  before  deploying  United 
States  forces  to  Bosnia,  and  if  so,  will  any  request  for  Congres- 
sional authorization  be  submitted  to  us  before,  simultaneously  with 
or  after  you  go  to  the  Security  Council  to  obtain  its  approval?  Mr. 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Christopher.  You  have  asked  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  restate 
the  Administration's  position  with  respect  to  authorization.  While 
I  would  always  maintain  support  for  and  recognition  of  the  Presi- 
dent's full  constitutional  authority  as  Commander  in  Chief,  as  I 
have  said  before,  the  President  would  not  only  welcome  but  encour- 
age Congressional  authorization  at  the  right  time. 

We  are  in  a  situation,  Mr.  Chairman,  where  we  do  not  yet  have 
a  peace  agreement,  and  I  do  not  think  we  should  blindly  go  ahead 
and  assume  that  we  are  going  to  have  one.  It  certainly  will  be  dif- 
ficult. 

We  will  want  to  work  closely  with  the  Congress.  That  is  why  we 
are  here,  that  is  why  we  have  been  on  Capitol  Hill  almost  continu- 
ously in  the  last  2  days,  and  we  will  be  back  again. 

Let  me  talk  for  just  a  moment  about  the  War  Powers  Act,  which 
is  very  relevant  to  your  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  United 
States,  as  it  goes  about  this,  will  act  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  consultation  and  reporting  requirements  of  the  War  Power  Act. 
As  you  know,  there  has  been  a  long  constitutional  debate  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  other  provisions  of  the  War  Powers  Act.  I  urge 
that  we  do  not  get  caught  up  in  theological  issues  but  that  we  work 
on  this  problem  practically,  working  together  to  see  if  we  cannot 
come  to  a  satisfactory  solution. 

Our  founding  fathers  built  in  a  certain  tension  between  the  Exec- 
utive and  the  Congressional  branches  with  respect  to  the  deploy- 
ment of  forces.  We  intend  to  work  with  the  Congress  very  closely 
to  consult  with  you.  As  I  say,  we  would  welcome  and  encourage  a 
resolution  by  Congress  at  the  right  time,  and  we  will  be  in  touch 
with  you  frequently  as  this  process  goes  forward.  This  is  the  first 
hearing  before  this  committee  on  the  implementation  issue;  I  doubt 
that  it  will  be  the  last. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  restatement  of  the  Administration's  view 
with  respect  to  these  matters,  and  I  think  that  I  would  want  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  our  working  together  to  resolve  the  mat- 
ter and  not  to  try  to  polarize  it. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  We  will  be  in  a 
brief  recess  until  our  other  members  return.  Mr.  Bereuter  will  take 
over  the  chair  in  just  1  minute,  so  we  will  not  have  to  recess,  I 
have  to  go  vote  and  will  return  quickly. 

[Pause.] 

Mr.  Bereuter  [presiding].  We  will  move  to  the  Democratic  side 
of  the  aisle.  Mr.  Frazer,  that  is  you.  You  are  recognized  for  3  min- 
utes. Mr.  Frazer,  they  told  me  you  have  been  bumped  here.  Mr. 
Gejdenson  has  arrived.  Sorry.  Mr.  Oejdenson,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut,  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Secretaries,  it  is  easy  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  avoid  difficult  situations,  out  I  think  at  some 
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point  we  all  have  tx)  assess  the  price  of  where  we  are  and  where 
we  are  going  to  end  up. 

I  would  like  to  get  a  sense  of  what  it  has  cost  in  dollars,  putting 
aside  the  human  lives,  in  the  last  months  of  operation,  as  there 
was  an  active  use  of  air  power  in  the  field  to  try  to  stop  the  fight- 
ing on  the  ground.  Do  we  know  the  dollar  cost  of  that  per  month 
or  on  an  annualized  basis? 

Mr.  Perry.  Congressman,  the  cost  of  the  ongoing  military  sup- 
port for  the  NATO  air  operations  now  undergoing  in  Bosnia  is 
probably,  in  round,  figures,  maybe  $50  million  a  month.  I  can  get 
you  that  exact  number  for  the  record,  but  that  is  an  approximate. 
[The  Defense  Department  did  not  respond  in  writing  to  this  ques- 
tion.] 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  And  what  do  you  anticipate  the  peace  keeping 
effort  to  be? 

Mr.  Perry.  We  anticipate  the  peace  keeping  effort  over  a  year's 
time  to  cost  about  $1.5  billion.  That  would  be  both  the  air  and  the 
ground  operations. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  And  you  anticipate  that  a  1-year  stay  will  be 
sufficient  to  stabilize  the  situation? 

Mr.  Perry.  We  anticipate  1  year  for  the  military  force — imple- 
mentation force.  We  expect  the  civil  functions  will  go  on  consider- 
ably beyond  that. 

Mr.  UEJDENSON.  And  the  big  concern  here  always  is  that  we  drag 
ourselves  into  another  Vietnam.  I  think  many  of  the  people  here 
are  frankly  relieved  by  some  of  your — in  how  you  laid  out  our  pres- 
ence there,  that  we  are  going  to  have  ample  strength  and  capabili- 
ties in  the  field.  Is  there  a  danger  that  the  United  States  can  get 
mired  down,  that  we  can  have  significant  troop  losses  in  this  oper- 
ation, in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Perry.  All  of  the  military  planners  involved  with  this  have 
been  very  sensitive  to  that  issue.  Many  of  them  have  lived  through 
Vietnam.  The  planning  was  done  to  minimize  that  risk.  The  size 
of  the  force  going  in,  the  setting  of  the  firm  schedule,  the  setting 
of  clear  missions,  also  the  last  two  missions  smaller  than  this  but 
still  analogous  that  we  conducted  in  Haiti  and  Rwanda,  we  used 
the  same  approach — going  in  heavy,  pulling  out  as  quicklv  as  we 
could  and  setting  a  firm  schedule  and  firm  goals.  We  avoided  mis- 
sion creep  then,  we  plan  to  avoid  it  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  Thank  you.  Let  me  just  close  with  one  issue 
that  I  have  raised  with  the  President  and  others.  When  Winston 
Churchill  went  to  Fulton,  Missouri  with  President  Truman  in  that 
speech  where  he  made  famous  his  reference  to  an  iron  curtain.  He 
also  talked  about  a  permanent  force  at  the  U.N. 

I  think  one  of  the  difficult  things  here  is  we  respond  to  the  im- 
ages on  TV.  If  the  savagery  is  large  enough,  if  the  victims  have 
been  sufficientlv  tortured,  there  is  a  great  kind  of  outpouring  in  the 
United  States  for  quick  action.  As  soon  as  those  images  disappear, 
our  isolationist  tendencies  come  back,  and  it  is  very  hard  for  demo- 
cratic governments  to  sustain  actions  in  the  field  when  there  is  no 
clear  and  present  danger  to  the  overall  national  security  in  an  im- 
mediate sense. 

I  think  we  have  to  work  to  develop  a  long-term  multi-national 
well-trained   and   outfitted   volunteer  operation — volunteer  out  of 
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regular  forces  of  U.N.  member  nations  into  the  U.N.  so  that  when 
a  situation  like  this  comes  there  is  already  a  force  in  place  and  we 
are  not  caught  in  this  kind  of  situation  continuously.  Because  I 
think  clearly  whether  it  is  here,  Asia,  elsewhere,  we  are  going  to 
need  these  forces;  it  is  going  to  be  harder  and  harder  to  explain 
them  to  the  American  people. 

As  we  did  in  the  past  where  there  was  El  Salvador  or  Vietnam, 
we  could  say  it  was  national  security.  Immediate  national  security 
is  hard  to  sell  to  the  American  people  on  these  kind  of  things,  even 
though  we  all  clearly  know  the  danger  of  starting  this  century,  as 
the  Pope  said  to  the  President,  in  Sarajevo  and  maybe  starting  the 
next  one  there  if  we  are  not  careful.  Thank  you,  and  I  appreciate 
the  Chairman's  indulgence. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you.  In  order  of  seniority,  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr.  Roth.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  we  have  3  minutes  to  ask  questions,  and  so  let  me  quickly 
say  that  Mr.  Secretary  Christopher,  when  you  first  became  Sec- 
retary of  State  you  were  up  here  before  our  committee.  I  thought 
you  were  very  wise  in  laying  out  your  plan  for  sending  troops  over- 
seas. One,  a  clear  mission;  two,  a  reasonable  chance  for  success; 
three,  support  of  the  American  people  and  a  plan  to  keep  that  sup- 
port; and  fourth,  an  exit  strategy. 

In  all  deference  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  do  not  see  those  fulfilled, 
those  questions  answered,  in  this  particular  policy. 

Mr.  Christopher.  Congressman,  the  one  that  I  would  say  still 
remains  to  be  answered  is  to  develop  an  understanding  and  sup- 
port from  the  American  people,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
I  am  glad  this  hearing  is  taking  place  today,  but  I  do  think  the 
mission  is  clearly  defined  as  General  Shalikashvili  has  done  so.  We 
think  it  has  a  good  chance  of  success  if  there  is  a  peace  agreement 
to  implement,  and  finally,  the  exit  strategy  has  been  laid  out  by 
General  Shalikashvili.  We  are  all  very  mindful  of  those  criteria  for 
the  deploying  U.S.  forces,  and  my  mind  has  not  been  changed 
about  that.  I  iust  think  we  need  to  exercise  great  rigor  in  making 
sure  that  we  ao  meet  those  tests. 

Mr.  Roth.  Well,  that  exit  strategy,  I  would  not  want  to  put  that 
on  the  General's  shoulders  because  when  we  were  briefed  before  it 
was  going  to  be  20  weeks,  and  now  it  is  a  year,  but  we  are  assigned 
a  certain  number  of  questions.  I  have  only  so  much  time,  so  Sec- 
retary Perry,  do  we  have  a  clear  mission?  You  had  mentioned  that 
we  are  going  to  have  the  biggest,  the  meanest  dog  in  town.  This 
is  a  real  pit  bull.  If  we  have  not  a  peace  agreement,  what  do  we 
need  the  pit  bull  for? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  thought  I  explained  that  in  my  testimony,  but  I  will 
review  it.  We  are  going  in  with  a  peace  agreement,  and  therefore 
we  will  not  have  to  fight  organized  armies  opposition  because  the 
parties  have  agreed  to  peace  and  they  want  a  peace,  but  I  also  said 
that  the  parties  do  not  have  control  over  all  of  the  people  in  the 
country  who  have  AK— 47s.  This  country  is  awash  in  AK— 47s,  and 
some  of  them  do  not  agree  with  the  people  who  are  controlling 
their  section  now.  Therefore,  we  expect  disorganized  opposition 
harassment,  and  we  have  to  be  prepared  for  that;  just  as  we  were 
when  we  went  into  Haiti.  We  had  a  few  attempts  at  harassment 
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when  we  went  into  Haiti,  we  met  it  quickly  and  effectively,  and  it 
stopped. 

Mr.  Roth.  So  suppose  a  couple  of  these  people  or  a  group  with 
AK-^7s  start  shooting  at  our  troops.  What  are  their  orders? 

Mr.  Perry.  Our  orders  will  be  to  stop  them  decisively,  imme- 
diately and  effectively,  and  they  will  have  complete — the  rules  of 
engagement  permit  them  to  use  deadly  force. 

Mr.  Roth.  So  they  are  shooting  from  residential  section,  we  shoot 
back  at  them,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  do  not  think  it  is  useful  to  postulate  every  tactical 
situation  can  involve,  but  our  combat  soldiers  will  have  the  author- 
ity to  do  that,  and  they  have  the  practical  experience  and  the  train- 
ing to  handle  any  situation  that  could  come  up. 

Mr.  Roth.  Well,  that  is  not  answering  the  question,  but  the  truth 
of  the  matter  is  I  think  you  have  to  ask  these  questions  before  we 
go  in  because  it  is 

Mr.  Perry.  All  of  these  questions  were  asked  before  we  went  into 
Haiti,  and  we  answered  them  then,  and  we  demonstrated  we  knew 
how  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Roth.  In  all  due  deference,  Mr.  Secretary,  this  is  completely 
different  than  Haiti. 

Mr.  Perry.  It  is  not  different  in  the  respect  that  there  may  be 
harassing  the  peace  keepers  firing  AK— 47s  from  windows.  That  is 
the  situation  exactly  that  we  confronted  in  Haiti. 

Mr.  Roth.  You  told  us  we  had  200,000  people  killed  in  this  civil 
war.  This  is  a  3-week  civil  war. 

Mr.  Perry.  They  were  killed  as  a  part  of  armies  fighting  an  orga- 
nized— organized  armies  fighting  each  other.  That  is  very  different 
from  the  situation  we  are  describing. 

Mr.  Roth.  What  happens  if  shooting  starts  but  U.S.  troops  are 
not  targets?  Will  the  U.S.  troops  intervene? 

Mr.  Perry.  Would  you  repeat  the  question? 

Mr.  Roth.  Yes.  What  happens  if  shooting  starts  but  U.S.  troops 
are  not  the  targets?  Will  the  U.S.  troops  intervene? 

Mr.  Perry.  The  U.S.  troops  are  there  to  enforce  the  zones  of  sep- 
aration, and  if  the  shooting  infringes  on  that,  then  they  will  re- 
spond, yes. 

Mr.  Roth.  Well,  let  me  just  say  that  I  feel  very  uneasy  about 
this.  I  have  not  heard  a  single  Congressman  in  the  cloak  room  say 
that  hey,  we  are  anxious  to  get  in,  and  I  have  not  heard  a  single 
person  back  in  my  district  or  wherever  I  have  gone  where  people 
have  said  let's  get  in;  quite  to  the  contrary.  They  have  all  said  let's 
be  careful,  let's  not  go  in. 

Mr.  Perry.  I  urge  those  people  to  think  of  the  alternatives  of 
having  the  war  continue  and  what  will  happen,  how  U.S.  interest 
will  be  affected  by  that  as  well.  There  is  no  risk-free  alternative; 
we  are  choosing  between  the  lesser  of  the  risks  that  we  are  facing. 

Mr.  Roth.  You  know,  I  wore  the  uniform  the  time  we  were  in 
the  Vietnam  war.  We  lost  52,000  people.  Now  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is  writing  books  saying  we  should  not  have  gone  in.  I  do  not 
want  to  repeat  that  history,  either. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Virgin  Islands,  Mr.  Frazer,  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
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Mr.  Perry.  Could  I  say  one  thing  in  answer  to  a  previous  ques- 
tion that  was  asked? 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Secretary  Perry,  proceed. 

Mr.  Perry.  The  answer  to  the  question  of  the  cost  of  the  air  oper- 
ation in  Bosnia  is  $400  million  a  year;  we  might  as  well  get  the 
correct  figure  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Frazer. 

Mr.  Frazer.  Yes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  what 
is  the  impact  of  the  peace  process  of  this  eleven-hour  territorial 
change  in  northwest  Bosnia?  First,  the  territorial  gains  by  the 
Bosnian  government  changed  the  dynamics  of  the  upcoming  peace 
talks  and  second,  do  you  expect  the  Serbs  and  the  Bosnian  Serbs 
to  stay  involved  in  the  peace  process  irrespective  of  these  develop- 
ments since  the  cease-fire  went  into  effect? 

Mr.  Perry.  We  have  made — Secretary  Christopher  may  want  to 
answer  that  as  well,  but  our  negotiator.  Ambassador  Holbrooke, 
has  represented  very  strongly  to  all  of  the  parties  involved  that  any 
military  actions  on  the  ground  could  put  the  peace  process  at  haz- 
ard and  has  made  the  strongest  possible  representation  to  stop 
that. 

As  Secretary  Christopher  reported  in  his  opening  testimony  that 
at  present  the  compliance  of  the  cease-fire  is  reported  as  being  at 
95  percent.  Would  you  care  to  add  to  that? 

Mr.  Christopher.  Mr.  Frazer,  the  changes  in  the  territory  that 
have  taken  place,  if  you  look  back  the  last  two  or  3  months,  have 
probably  been  conducive  to  a  peace  agreement  because  the  terri- 
torial divisions  now  are  much  closer  to  the  51/49  plan  that  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  Contact  Group  as  much  as  a  year  ago.  I  cannot 
say  that  the  division  of  territory  is  precisely  now  50/50  or  51/49, 
but  it  is  close  enough  so  that  tne  prospects  for  peace  are  greater 
than  they  were  sometime  ago. 

I  do  expect  the  Serbs  and  the  Bosnian  Serbs  to  come  to  the  peace 
conference.  Perhaps  you  know  that  the  Bosnian  Serbs  have  author- 
ized in  writing  President  Milosevic  of  Serbia  to  negotiate  on  their 
behalf,  and  we  are  planning  to  deal  with  the  three  presidents — 
President  Izetbegovic  of  Bosnia-Herzogovina,  President  Tudjam  of 
Croatia,  and  President  Milosevic  of  Serbia — in  the  course  of  these 
negotiations.  I  expect  them  to  participate  in  the  negotiations  so 
long  as  the  cease-fire  holds  generally,  and  it  does  seem  to  be  hold- 
ing generally. 

Mr.  Frazer.  I  just  have  one  follow-up  question.  There  is  a  belief 
that  NATO  has  been  less  than  decisive  in  its  action  in  Bosnia  and 
that  it  is  only  in  recent  weeks  there  has  been  some  action  spurred 
by  leadership  of  the  United  States,  especially  in  light  of  the  bomb- 
ing we  are  talking  about.  What  is  the  United  States  prepared  to 
do  and  what  is  NATO  prepared  to  do  if  the  parties  keep  violating 
this  so-called  day-to-day  change  of  promises  to  have  peace  in 
Bosnia? 

General  Shalikashvili.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Frazer,  if  I  may,  as  you 
look  at  the  record  what  NATO  has  been  asked  to  do,  whether  that 
is  enforcement  of  sanctions  in  the  Adriatic  or  whether  that  is  estab- 
lishing an  air  bridge  into  Sarajevo  and  providing  the  only — very 
often  the  only — supplies  that  were  flowing  in  or  to  provide  a  denied 
flight  operation  over  Bosnia  or  finally  conduct  air  strikes,  if  you 
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look  at  that  package  I  think  NATO  has  acquitted  itself  very,  very 
well. 

The  issues  that  always  arose  were  around  the  dual  key,  not  that 
NATO  was  incapable  or  unwilling  to  do  what  needed  to  be  done, 
but  because  of  the  dual -key  arrangement  it  gave  a  voice  to  the  peo- 
ple who  were  on  the  ground — UNPROFOR.  And  it  is  in  that  ar- 
rangement that  NATO  was  often  forced  to  act  in  a  manner  that  ap- 
peared to  be  less  than  decisive,  but  always  in  such  a  way  as  re- 
quested by  the  people  who  were  on  the  ground. 

NATO  has,  of  course,  once  unshackled  from  that,  shown,  I  think 
very  amply,  what  it  could  do  when  it  conducted  an  air  campaign 
over  a  period  of  some  10  days,  and  in  the  conduct  of  that  campaign 
was  instrumental,  I  think,  in  backing  up  diplomacy  in  such  a  way 
that  it  allowed  those  diplomats  who  were  trying  to  set  the  condi- 
tions for  the  peace  agreement  to,  in  fact,  become  effective. 

I  am  confident  that  NATO  is  the  only  organization  when  not  sad- 
dled by  the  kind  of  arrangements  that  tie  its  hands  that  could  on 
a  day-to-day  basis  most  effectively  deal  with  the  situations  that 
might  arise  in  Bosnia  and  act  resolutely  and  responsibly  but  ex- 
traordinarily firmly  with  whatever  emergency  might  arise. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Mr.  Bereuter, 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  question  for 
any  of  the  three  of  vou  distinguished  gentlemen.  Mv  understanding 
is  that  American  forces  ultimately  would  be  involved  in  training 
the  Bosnian  government  forces,  perhaps  arming  the  Bosnians  as 
well.  There  is  a  cardinal  principle  that  peace  keepers  or  peace  en- 
forcement personnel  must  be  neutral  and  must  give  the  appear- 
ances of  being  neutral. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  you  are  going  to  have  a  problem  with 
the  Serbians  who  would  regard  this  as  a  hostile  step.  It  would  ap- 
pear to  me  that  you  have  a  very  difficult  task  in  writing  rules  of 
engagement  if  you  are  at  one  time  being  involved  in  peace  keeping 
and  another  time  you  are  involved  in  training  and  arming  the 
Bosnian  army.  I  would  like  an  answer  to  that  apparent  dilemma 
and  contrast. 

Mr.  Perry.  Let  me  start  off  by  saying  that  the  NATO  peace  im- 
plementation force  will  not  be  involved  in  that.  That  is  not  part  of 
the  mission,  they  will  not  perform  it. 

Second,  the  concern  that  we  have  is  that  there  has  been  in  the 
past  an  imbalance  of  forces  between  the  Bosnian  Serbs  and  the 
Bosnian  federation,  particularly  with  respect  to  heavy  weapons; 
and  in  order  to  achieve  a  military  stabilization  in  the  area  so  that 
the  NATO  force  can  leave  in  a  year's  time,  that  needs  to  be  ad- 
dressed. That  is  going  to  be  addressed  separately  from  the  imple- 
mentation force  just  as  the  economic  reconstruction  and  refugee  is 
considered  separately.  That  is  an  arms  control  process. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Secretary,  both  involve  American  troops,  I 
believe,  isn't  that  coirect? 

Mr.  Perry.  Let  me  finish.  The  answer  is  no,  not  necessarily.  The 
arms  control  process,  first  of  all,  has  as  its  goal  to  build  down,  and 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  get  the  Bosnian  Serbs  to  build  down.  If  that 
is  not  successful,  then  we,  the  United  States,  along  with  other  will- 
ing countries,  would  agree  to  form  a  coalition  for  the  equipping  and 
training  of  the  Bosnian  federation  forces.  This  could  be  done  a  vari- 
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ety  of  ways  and  not  necessarily  involving  U.S.  military  forces,  and 
certainly  not  involving  U.S.  military  forces  in  country. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you.  It  is  a  question  I  want  to  pursue  fur- 
ther, but  in  interest  of  my  voting  record,  I  am  going  to  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  GiLMAN  [PRESIDING].  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr. 
Hamilton. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Gentlemen,  three  questions.  First  of  all,  what  are 
we  telling  the  Croatians  with  respect  to  the  use  of  force  in  Eastern 
Slavonia?  Second,  what  possible  arrangement  is  there  with  Russia? 
Can  we  accept  20,000  Russian  troops,  for  example,  as  part  of  the 
command,  or  do  you  see  a  parallel  command?  What  are  your  com- 
ments with  respect  to  that?  And  the  third  question  relates  to  one 
which  my  friend,  Mr.  Bereuter,  was  working  on.  If  we  are  going  to 
be  the  leader  of  the  NATO  implementation  force  and  in  that  role 
we  have  to  have  the  confidence  of  all  the  parties,  is  that  compatible 
with  the  parallel  mission  to  help  arm  and  train  one  side  here,  the 
Bosnian  government?  Can  you  play  both  roles? 

Mr.  Christopher.  Mr.  Hamilton,  those  are  three  very  searching 
and  telling  questions.  We  are  sending  word  to  President  Tudjman 
of  Croatia  in  many  different  ways  that  he  should  not  expect  to  be 
able  to  take  offensive  action  in  Eastern  Slavonia  and  maintain  his 
relationships  with  the  West  or  maintain  his  goal  of  being  incor- 
porated into  Western  institutions. 

We  think  that  the  time  has  come  for  dialog  between  the  Serbs 
in  Eastern  Slavonia  and  the  Croatian  Government  and  that  they 
should  resolve  their  dispute  peacefully.  We  think  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  it  out  peacefully.  We  are  making  it  just  as  clear  as 
we  can  to  President  Tudjman  through  every  channel  we  can  find, 
that  his  expectations  of  joining  Western  institutions  will  be  seri- 
ously jeopardized  if  Croatia  takes  any  offensive  action  in  Eastern 
Slavonia. 

General  Shalikashvili  was  there  a  few  days  ago  and  made  that 
point  clear.  Ambassador  Galbraith  makes  that  point  day  in  and  day 
out,  and  will  be  making  it  at  the  highest  levels  within  the  next  sev- 
eral days.  So  I  can  assure  you  that  we  are  doing  everything  we  can 
to  try  to  ensure  that  that  particular  issue  is  resolved  peacefully. 

With  respect  to  Russia,  Mr.  Hamilton,  that  is  a  very  good  ques- 
tion. First,  let  me  say  that  Russia  has  been  cooperating  with  us  in 
the  search  for  peace  in  the  last  several  weeks  in  a  very  effective 
wav.  The  Russians  have  been  participating  in  the  Contact  Group 
ana  they  have  been  participating  along  with  Assistant  Secretary 
Holbrooke  in  trying  to  bring  the  parties  toward  a  peace  settlement. 
They  will  be  represented  by  some  of  their  diplomats  at  Wright-Pat- 
terson Air  Force  Base  Field,  so  I  think  we  should  not  anticipate 
hostility  on  their  part  by  any  means  but  rather  a  cooperative  atti- 
tude. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  proper  role,  an  appropriate  role,  a  dig- 
nified role  for  Russia  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  the  command 
and  control  structure  that  is  essential  to  us.  But,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
there  are  a  number  of  different  tasks  in  connection  with  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  peace  agreement.  Some  of  them  may  be  non-le- 
thal, some  of  them  may  be  non-combat  tasks.  There  are  really  two 
possibilities  one  can  envision,  at  least  theoretically  for  the  involve- 
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merit  of  a  small  number  of  Russian  troops  within  the  NATO  struc- 
ture. I  think  it  is  probably  more  feasible  to  think  of  Russian  troops 
or  Russian  forces  being  involved  in  some  task  other  than  the  imple- 
mentation task  given  to  IFOR. 

I  think  there  is  no  real  likelihood,  Mr.  Hamilton,  that  there  will 
be  20,000  Russian  troops  involved.  We  are  operating  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  everybody  pays  his  own  way,  and  I  think  Russians  would 
be  a  pretty  serious  obstacle  to  the  Russians  participating.  I  think 
their  numbers  will  be  considerably  smaller. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  My  third  question  was  on  this  role  of  arming  the 
Bosnians  and  also  leading  the  peace  implementation  force.  Is  there 
an  incompatibility  there? 

Mr.  Christopher.  Well,  it  certainly  is  a  difficult  problem  to  deal 
with,  but  let  me  step  back  a  little  bit  and  tell  you  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  achieve.  We  want  IFOR  to  leave  with  a  rough  correlation  of 
forces  between  the  two  parties  so  that  neither  one  has  an  incentive 
to  try  to  take  on  the  other  in  a  warlike  manner.  Thus,  I  think  it 
is  important  to  assess  whether  there  is  a  relative  equilibrium  of 
forces. 

We  want  to  be  sure  that  the  Bosnian  forces  or  the  Federation 
forces  have  enough  strength  to  deter  any  attack  on  them.  If  the 
conclusion  is,  as  General  Shalikashvili  has  said,  if  necessary,  then 
I  think  there  would  be  equipping  and  training  to  bring  them  up  to 
that  level.  This  is  a  matter  that  will  be  addressed  in  the  peace 
agreement,  at  least  initially,  and  I  think  all  the  parties  have  to  un- 
derstand that  it  is  in  their  interest  not  to  have  one  party  so  weak 
that  it  invites  attack  but  instead,  to  have  each  party  so  strong  that 
it  deters  attack  by  the  others.  That  is  our  goal.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  fundamentally  incompatible  with  trying  to  achieve  an  implemen- 
tation of  the  peace. 

Chairman  GiLMAN.  Gentleman's  time  has  expired.  Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  GoODLlNO.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Secretary  Perry,  I 
wish  we  were  discussing  and  voting  on  who  makes  the  best  chicken 
salad  sandwiches  and  the  best  homemade  cookies.  I  would,  of 
course,  vote  for  your  wife  after  our  Gettysburg  experience.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  are  talking  about  another  administration  peace  keeping 
mission,  and  this  time  it  is  in  the  Balkans,  and  I  do  not  have  to 
tell  you  what  Bismarck  said  on  numerous  occasions  about  the  Bal- 
kans. So  I  have  11  questions,  and  therefore,  I  will  ask  you  to  re- 
spond in  writing  because  I  will  be  gaveled  down  long  before  you  get 
through  the  first  one.  But  let  me  just  ask  them  very  quickly  and 
then  if  you  can,  all  of  you,  respond  in  writing. 

In  reviewing  the  matter,  I  asked  myself  the  what's,  the  where's, 
the  why's,  the  when's  and  the  how's,  and  so  those  will  be  my  ques- 
tions. 

With  respect  to  who,  how  large  of  a  Russian  troop  contingent  is 
acceptable  to  the  United  States?  Again,  I  will  give  you  these  ques- 
tions in  writing. 

On  the  what,  will  the  mission  involve  disarming  forces,  protect- 
ing human  rights,  returning  refugees  and  ensuring  the  freedom  of 
movement? 

On  the  when,  how  soon  after  an  agreement  is  reached  will  de- 
ployment begin,  and  can  you  give  us  assurances  that  at  the  end  of 
one  year  we  will  be  out? 
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On  the  where,  would  the  force  be  limited  to  Bosnia  property  or 
could  the  force  cross  borders  such  of  that  as  Serbia  to  maintain 
peace? 

On  the  why,  could  you  explain  how  the  future  of  NATO  is  at 
stake  since  it  is  an  organization  of  common  defense  of  member 
states?  And  particularly  since  that  discussion  probably  of  expand- 
ing NATO's  mission  should  come  at  a  later  time.  And  how  does  this 
situation  possibly  compare  to  1914?  I  do  not  understand.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  Kaiser's  threatening  Belgium  or  the  Archduke  of 
Austria-Hungary  is  in  danger. 

Finally,  on  the  how,  can  you  explain  to  the  American  people  why 
you  will  go  before  the  United  Nations  to  seek  a  mandate  but  not 
come  to  seek  the  approval  of  the  representatives  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress? 

I  think  the  ranking  member  indicated  that  we  did  not  take  that 
opportunity  in  Haiti,  and  as  I  remember  it,  we  were  pre-empted. 
I  think  we  were  supposed  to  vote  on  Monday  and  we  went  in  Sun- 
day, if  I  remember  correctly.  I  think  that  is  how  you  got  around 
that  one. 

You  have  stated  the  future  of  NATO  is  at  stake,  and  again,  I  do 
not  understand  that  and  I  need  more  explanation. 

Don't  you  think  the  administration  is  going  just  a  little  bit  over- 
board? How  does  Europe  1995  possibly  mirror  Europe  1914? 

To  address  the  Nazi  Germany  comparison,  do  you  think  Serbia 
is  poised  to  conquer  Europe,  a  second  blitzkrieg,  and  then  will  we 
have  to  send  our  troops  in  to  Normandy  sometime  later? 

Europe  has  a  collective  population  of  more  than  370  million,  a 
gross  domestic  product  of  $7.5  trillion  and  more  than  two  million 
standing  troops.  So  I  would  like  you  to  explain  why  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  our  European  allies,  who  I  said  earlier  told  us  not  too 
long  ago  to  stay  out,  it  is  their  business,  why  it  is  so  important  that 
we  get  in  and  play  the  leading  role. 

Ajnd  then  the  last,  which  is  not  an  easy  question  to  ask,  but  I 
am  sure  the  Greneral  has  run  the  models  as  we  normally  would  do 
to  determine  the  casualties  expected  and  then  relate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  mission  in  relationship  to  the  casualties,  and  if  you 
could  indicate  to  me  what  model  you  came  up  with,  I  would  also 
like  to  have  that,  and  I  will  submit  these  for  writing.  I  thank  you. 
[Answers  to  questions  submitted  in  writing  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Chairman  Oilman.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  want  to  commend 
our  three  distinguished  witnesses  for  their  testimony  and  for  their 
leadership.  I  am,  of  course,  inclined  to  support  the  administration's 
policy.  I  want  to  take  my  time  to  make  an  observation  and  then 
raise  a  question. 

We  are  here  because  4  years  ago  the  previous  administration,  in 
an  incomprehensible  and  inexcusable  fashion,  failed  to  provide  the 
NATO  leadership  that  we  are  now  providing,  and  let  no  one  make 
a  mistake  about  this.  The  200,000  dead  would  still  be  alive,  the 
million  refugees  would  not  be  refugees,  they  would  be  living  in 
their  homes  and  the  viable  multi-ethnic,  multi-cultural,  multi-reli- 
gious community  would  continue  to  be  thriving.  So  I  think  it  is  sort 
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of  important  to  realize  how  we  got  here.  We  did  not  just  get  here 
yesterday. 

Now,  I  am  one  of  those — and  it  is  a  vanishing  breed — that  does 
believe  that  politics  should  stop  at  the  water's  edge,  and  I  was  one 
of  the  handful  of  Democrats  on  this  committee  and  in  this  body  to 
support  President  Bush  on  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  and  I  hope  some 
of  our  Republican  colleagues  will  now  see  fit  to  support  a  Demo- 
cratic President  who  is  pursuing  the  correct  course  of  action. 

I  do  have  a  serious  question  about  the  exit  strategy  and  the  1- 
year  time  limit,  and  I  would  be  very  happy  to  have  any  of  you  gen- 
tlemen answer  it.  I  tell  you  why — Secretary  Christopher  just  said — 
and  I  think  it  is  an  extremely  rational  and  intelligent  position — 
that  we  will  be  striving  toward  a  rough  correlation  of  forces  so  that 
neither  side  or  no  side  will  find  it  advantageous  to  resume  hos- 
tilities. 

I  do  not  need  to  point  out  to  folks  of  your  sophistication  that  the 
history  of  warfare  is  studded  with  examples  of  rough  correlation  of 
forces.  In  spite  of  that,  parties  started  wars.  We  can  go  back  to  an- 
cient times  or  we  can  go  to  the  Iran/Iraq  war,  we  can  go  to  World 
War  I,  we  can  go  to  countless  military  examples. 

I  think  I  understand  why  the  administration  facing  a  hostile 
Congress  is  promising  a  1-year  deadline,  but  I  think  it  is  a  dan- 
gerous course  of  action  because  I  think  there  is  a  very  strong  possi- 
bility that  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  will  find  it  necessary  to  extend 
the  mission.  I  think  it  would  be  more  honest  to  say  so  at  the  out- 
set. I  probably  think  your  chances  of  getting  support  here  are  per- 
haps no  better  than  50/50  anyway,  and  I  would  hate  to  see  this  ad- 
ministration come  back  to  the  Congress  and  say  despite  the  fact 
that  everything  has  worked  reasonably  well,  party  A,  B  or  C  is  be- 
having in  a  manner  that  compels  us  to  continue  the  mission;  and 
I  would  be  very  grateful  if  any  of  you  gentlemen  would  care  to  re- 
spond. 

Mr.  Perry.  Let  me  address  that.  Maybe  one  of  my  colleagues 
would  like  to  address  it,  also.  To  the  extent  the  1-year  goal  is  a 
mistake,  the  authors  of  that  mistake  are  sitting  in  front  of  you.  It 
was  General  Shall  and  myself.  This  was  a  decision  we  rec- 
ommended up,  not  something  that  was  ordered  down  on  us.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  President  has  not  yet  finally  approved  that  12 
months  would  be  the  right  time.  This  is  our  recommendation,  that 
is  what  we  are  using  for  planning  purposes. 

We  have  done  it  for  two  reasons.  First  of  all,  we  think  that  is 
sufficient  time  to  conduct  the  military  missions  of  this  IFOR,  and 
it  is  sufficient  to  allow  for  the  military  stabilization  process  to  take 
place;  and  then  second,  for  a  management  reason.  It  is  my  belief 
that  there  is  a  great  advantage  of  setting  firm  goals  and  staying 
with  them.  We  have  done  that  now  in  the  last  two  deployments. 
We  did  that  when  we  sent  military  forces  to  Rwanda,  a  much 
smaller  activity  than  this,  but  we  set  the  goal  on  the  number  of 
forces,  the  time  they  would  be  there — we  met  that  goal. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Secretary,  with  all  due  respect,  those  are  not 
analogous  situations.  Neither  Haiti  nor  Rwanda  are  analogous  to 
the  Balkans,  and  since  I  am  supporting  vour  policy,  I  am  merely 
hoisting  a  flag  of  caution.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  things 
will  unravel  at  the  conclusion  of  the  year  and  we  will  have  to  re- 
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visit  the  issue,  and  I  think  you  would  be  in  a  stronger  position,  the 
President  would  be  in  a  stronger  position,  if  he  would  state  we  are 
aiming  for  a  year,  but  this  is  not  a  guarantee. 

I  think  this  whole  notion  in  this  turbulent  world  of  having  clear- 
cut  exit  strategies  is  an  escape  from  reality.  The  world  is  much 
more  complex  than  to  allow  clear-cut  precise  exit  strategies.  We 
have  never  had  it  in  any  complex  situation.  This  is  as  complex  as 
we  have  ever  been  involved  with,  and  I  think  you  would  feel  more 
comfortable  if  you  would  not  have  to  sign  on  the  dotted  line  with 
respect  to  the  12-month  time  period. 

Chairman  GiLMAN.  Gentleman's  time  has  expired.  Mr.  Ballenger. 

Mr.  Ballenger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  kind 
of  follow  along  those  lines,  I  think,  and  basically  I  am  talking  about 
the  intent  of  the  parties  that  are  involved. 

First  of  all,  do  you  feel  that  the  Muslim  Croat  federation  will 
hold  together?  Secondly,  what  happens  down  the  road  if  one  of  the 
three  parties  that  are  involved  decides  they  want  to  get  out — what 
do  we  do  in  situations  like  that? 

Mr.  Christopher.  With  respect  to  the  Federation,  we  think  there 
is  a  good  prospect  that  it  will  hold  together  and  indeed  we  are 
making  it  clear  to  both  of  the  parties — ^that  is,  both  Croatia  and  the 
Bosnian  government — that  we  expect  it  to  hold  together. 

We  have  made  it  clear  to  President  Tudjman,  as  have  other  gov- 
ernments in  Europe,  that  his  expectation  of  becoming  involved  in 
Western  institutions  will  really  be  closely  dependent  upon  the  de- 
gree to  which  he  cooperates  in  the  Federation. 

There  are  no  guaranteed  results  here,  sir;  I  wish  I  could  guaran- 
tee them,  but  me  prospects  for  the  federation  which  was  really 
formed  right  here  in  the  United  States  at  a  United  States  initia- 
tive, I  think  the  prospects  for  its  holding  together  are  quite  good. 
I  think,  however,  that  the  prospects  that  the  Federation,  which  was 
launched  at  United  States  intiative,  of  holding  together  are  quite 
good. 

The  other  half  of  your  question  related  to  what,  sir? 

Mr.  Ballenger.  The  basic  idea  that  if  somebody  decides  they  do 
not  want  to  belong  any  more,  what  happens? 

Mr.  Christopher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ballenger.  The  peace  agree- 
ment will  limit  the  right  of  any  party  to  secede.  That  has  to  be  one 
of  the  matters  that  will  have  to  be  dealth  with  very  carefully  at  the 
peace  talks. 

You  can  say  that  the  parties  they  could  give  that  commitment 
now  and  leave  later,  and  I  think  I  would  have  to  answer  you  in 
the  same  terms.  We  want  to  give  the  parties  a  full  opportunity  to 
achieve  peace  here.  We  cannot  give  any  insurance  policies  that 
somebody  might  not  want  to  opt  out  of  this  or  secede.  What  we  can 
do  is  to  create  the  incentives  for  them  to  stay.  For  example,  the  re- 
construction effort  will  be  dependent  upon  the  parties  keeping  the 
peace  agreement  that  they  have  entered  into. 

Other  carrots  will  be  combined  with  costly  sticks  if  they  decide 
to  secede.  We  want  to  ensure  that  the  parties  keep  the  peace  agree- 
ment that  they  will  be  negotiating  at  Wright-Patterson  Fielof  Air 
Force  Base. 

These  are  not  easy  questions.  I  think  you  ask  good  questions,  but 
we  will  try  to  cover  that  in  the  peace  agreement  and  then  provide 
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maximum  incentives  to  the  parties  to  keep  the  peace  agreement 
and  disincentives  to  violating  it. 

Mr.  Ballenger.  And  one  more  thing.  I  know  the  American  peo- 
ple would  like  to  know,  and  I  would  like  to  have  some  idea,  but 
this  peace  agreement  is  so  complicated  that  it  could  take  a  rather 
substantial  length  of  time.  Do  you  have,  just  off  the  top  of  your 
head,  some  wild  guess  as  to  how  long  it  might  take? 

Mr.  Christopher.  Well,  I  think  it  will  be  weeks,  not  days,  sir. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  parties  have  made  tremendous  progress  in 
the  three  agreements  that  have  been  reached:  first,  the  agreement 
that  there  would  be  respect  for  Bosnia-Herzegovina  as  an  entity; 
Secondly,  then  the  agreement  on  the  framework  for  the  constitu- 
tional structure;  and  thirdly  agreement  for  the  cease-fire. 

The  parties  seem,  perhaps  out  of  fatigue  or  perhaps  out  of  will, 
to  have  come  to  the  point  where  they  want  to  try  to  work  out  a 
peace  agreement. 

Assistant  Secretary  Holbrooke,  after  having  been  in  Moscow  for 
a  Contract  Group  meeting,  is  now  back  in  the  region  meeting  in- 
tensively with  the  parties  trying  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  con- 
ference. So  it  will  not  be  easy,  but  I  think  that  this  is  the  best 
chance  that  we  have  had  in  two  and  a  half  years  to  reach  an  agpree- 
ment.  But  I  think  reaching  a  peace  agreement  will  take  weeks,  not 
days. 

Mr.  Ballenger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ballenger.  Mr.  Engel. 

Mr.  Engel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  First,  I  would  like  to 
compliment  all  of  you  on  an  excellent  presentation  and  say  at  the 
outset  that  my  tendency  is  to  support  your  position.  I  hear  in  the 
chamber  a  lot  of  my  colleagues  expressing  a  lot  of  trepidation  about 
constituents  and  constituents  not  wanting  the  United  States  to 
send  troops  to  Bosnia,  and  yet  I  am  told  that  there  was  a  CNN/ 
ABC  poll  yesterday  which  said  52  percent  of  the  American  people 
would  support  U.S.  ground  troops  to  implement  a  peace  agreement. 

For  the  past  few  years  we  have  heard  a  lot  of  criticisms.  We  have 
heard  that  the  mission  in  Somalia  was  not  limited,  was  not  care- 
fully defined;  Secretary  Christopher,  you  mentioned  that  this  mis- 
sion would  be  limited  and  would  be  carefully  defined.  We  have 
heard  a  lot  of  criticism  in  this  Congress  about  the  U.N.  and  how 
the  U.N.  has  always  controlled  things,  and  we  heard  Oeneral 
Shalikashvili  saying  that  there  would  be  no  dual  key.  We  have 
heard  that  the  NATO  command  and  control  structure  would  be  in 
charge,  U.S.  generals  would  be  in  command.  That  was  a  source  of 
controversy  on  this  committee  earlier  with  some  of  the  legislation. 

We  hear  from  our  colleagues  for  years  American  foreign  policy 
supposedly  floundered  and  that  the  United  States  is  not  leading. 
Well,  I  think  that  these  gentlemen  have  put  forth  a  plan  where  the 
United  States  is  leading,  and  it  is  still  getting  criticism  from  the 
same  people  that  said  we  had  not  been  leading  all  these  years. 

So  while  I  think  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  trepidation  as  there 
should  be,  and  Secretary  Perry,  you  said  that  there  are  risks,  and 
we  know  there  are  risks,  I  think  that  the  point  you  made  was  ex- 
cellent in  that  one  has  to  balance  those  risks  with  what  the  risk 
of  inaction  would  be. 
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NATO,  as  we  have  it,  as  we  see  it,  I  think,  would  be  paralyzed 
even  further  by  its  lack  of  action,  and  as  someone  who  has  taken 
the  floor  of  the  House  many  times  disagreeing  with  the  administra- 
tion, calling  for  a  lifting  of  the  arms  embargo,  calling  for  some  kind 
of  NATO  intervention,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  reason  why 
we  are  perhaps  so  close  to  a  peace  agreement  is  because  NATO  did 
act  forcefully  after  the  United  States  took  the  bull  by  the  horns  and 
forced  the  bombing  aft;er  the  atrocities  in  Sarajevo,  and  that  en- 
abled the  position  to  be  somewhat  even  and  enabled  the  Serbs  to 
finally  sue  for  peace  when  for  years  they  were  being  intransigent. 

So  again,  when  we  are  talking  about  movements  like  this,  it  is 
never  easy,  but  I  think  that  we  ought  to  show  leadership,  I  think 
the  United  States  ought  to  be  engaged,  and  I,  too,  was  one  of  those 
Democrats  during  the  Persian  Gulf  War  who  broke  with  the  major- 
ity of  the  Democrats  and  supported  President  Bush.  There  were 
only  88  of  us  at  the  time,  and  it  was  a  small  minority  in  the  con- 
ference. I  do  not  believe  we  can  be  or  should  be  the  policemen  of 
the  world,  but  I  think  there  are  times  when  we  need  to  act,  and 
I  think  that  you  gentlemen  have  made,  I  think,  the  case  for  action. 

If  any  of  you  would  like  to  comment  on  that,  and  then  also  as 
you  know,  I  have  been  very  active  in  the  issue  involving  the  rights 
of  the  ethnic  Albanians  in  Kosovo,  and  earlier  this  year  I  received 
a  letter  from  the  President  assuring  me  that  any  conditioning  of 
the  lifting  of  sanctions  on  Serbia  would  be  conditioned  upon  the  im- 
provements in  the  human  rights  situation  in  Kosovo,  and  indeed, 
as  we  mark  up  the  foreign  ops  bill  both  in  the  Senate  version  and 
the  House  version,  we  have  language  to  that  extent,  and  I  would 
just  like  to  say  that  please,  in  implementing  the  peace  agreement 
in  terms  of  any  sanctions  that  might  be  lifted  please  do  not  forget 
about  the  two  million  Albanians  in  Kosovo  whose  rights  are  being 
trampled,  and  if  anyone  would  like  to  comment,  I  would  appreciate 
it. 

Mr.  Christopher.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Engel.  I  think  you 
are  right  about  the  leadership  point.  We  really  face  a  choice  here. 
Either  the  United  States  takes  the  lead  to  preserve  the  chance — 
by  no  means  a  sore  ting — for  peace  that  we  have.  Or  we  do  not 
lead,  in  which  case  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  situation  will  unravel 
in  Bosnia.  In  the  later  case.  We  will  soon  see  the  departure  of  the 
British  and  French  UNPROFOR  troops  with  a  request  for  U.S. 
troops  to  assist  in  that  departure.  We  would  really  supervising  a 
defeat,  the  worst  possible  use  for  our  troops. 

Mr.  Engel,  I  am  very  well  aware  of  your  concern  for  the  Alba- 
nians in  Kosovo,  and  it  is  a  concern  that  I  share.  We  have  been 
veiy  careful  about  how  we  discuss  the  lifting  of  sanctions.  There  is 
to  be  no  lifting  of  sanctions  until  the  peace  agreement  has  been 
agreed  to  and  implemented.  We  have  been,  I  think,  quite  effective 
in  using  targeted  suspension — not  lifting,  but  suspension — of  a  lim- 
ited number  of  sanctions  in  order  to  pull  the  parties  along  toward 
peace.  But  even  if  sanctions  are  lifted  as  a  result  of  a  peace  agree- 
ment, we  intend  to  retain  what  I  call  the  outer  wall  of  sanctions. 
This  outer  wall  includes  certain  remaining  sanctions  relating  to  fi- 
nancial institutions  and  other  important  matters.  We  intend  there- 
by to  be  able  to  exert  some  additional  pressure  with  respect  to  the 
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situation  in  Kosovo,  which  I  follow  with  considerable  concern  and 
worry,  always  remembering  your  great  concern  for  that  issue. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Gentleman's  time  is  expired.  Mr. 
Rohrabacher, 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  have  to  say 
a  couple  of  words  to  get  something  off  my  chest  before  I  ask  you 
some  questions  because  I  have  sat  nere  for  3  years  and  listened  to 
this  administration,  and  I  agree  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Lantos — this 
policy  did  not  begin  with  this  administration;  it  began  with  George 
Bush,  but  it  is  the  same  foreign  policy  elite  that  has  been  making 
this  decision  to  carry  on  this  policy  for  the  last  10  years,  and  cer- 
tainly in  the  last  3  years  since  this  crisis  started. 

And  let  me  say  that  we  have  heard  time  and  time  again  that  we 
cannot  permit  the  victims  to  be  able  to  purchase  arms  to  defend 
themselves  when  the  aggression  was  clear,  the  aggression  was  ab- 
solutely clear,  the  ethnic  cleansing  of  the  genocide  that  was  going 
on  was  absolutely  clear,  but  yet  we  could  not  permit  the  victims  to 
defend  themselves;  there  was  an  arms  embargo  against  both  the 
victims  and  the  aggressor  as  if  there  was  some  sort  of  moral  equal- 
ity, and  now  you  come  to  us  and  tell  us  we  are  going  to  put  Amer- 
ican lives  at  stake  after  not  permitting  those  people  to  even  defend 
themselves;  this  is  a  sin  against  the  American  people,  and  now  we 
are  told  Congress  is  not  even  going  to  have  a  chance  to  have  its 
say  on  it.  You  are  just  here  notifying  us.  We  are  not  going  to  have 
a  vote  on  this. 

This  type  of  arrogance  will  not  stand  in  a  democratic  society.  The 
American  people  put  up  with  policing  the  world  for  40  years  be- 
cause the  cold  war,  we  believed,  threatened  our  interest. 

Well,  in  this  new  post-cold  war  era,  we  expect  the  lives  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  to  be  taken  more  into  account  and  we  are  not  talking 
about  isolationism.  We  are  talking  about  activism  that  makes 
sense.  You  could  have  at  least  permitted  these  people  to  try  to  de- 
fend themselves.  You  told  us  instead  if  American  aircraft  were 
used  to  bomb  the  Serbian  aggressors  in  Bosnia,  all  hell  would 
break  loose,  there  would  be  total  havoc,  and  what  happened?  We 
used  our  air  power  and  the  first  thing  was  happened  was  these 
gangsters  came  to  the  table  and  started  negotiating  with  us. 

Well,  you  were  wrong.  You  were  dead  wrong  in  that.  And  now 
you  are  telling  us  you  are  going  to  put  25,000  Americans  there  and 
what  are  we  going  to  do?  We  are  going  to  bring  the  Russians  down 
there,  the  friends  of  the  Serbians,  so  that  if  there  is  some  con- 
frontation it  ends  up  being  a  confrontation  between  Russians  and 
Americans.  Now,  talk  about  risk — this  is  a  high-risk  strategy,  and 
you  are  putting  Americans  and  Russians  together  in  a  situation 
where  we  might  end  up  fighting  one  another  when  there  must  be 
some  other  alternative  than  that. 

Anyway,  my  question  is  iust  that,  aren't  we  putting  Russians  and 
Americans  in  a  position  wnere  if  the  Serbs  who  have  been  the  ag- 
gressors and  been  committing  genocide  all  this  time  do  not  live  up 
to  their  agreement  that  we  may  end  up  in  a  conflict  with  Russian 
troops? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  will  take  a  stab  a  that.  There  were  so  many  things 
I  disagreed  with  what  you  said,  I  do  not  know  where  to  start.  But 
I  will  try  to  answer  your  question.  And  the  specific  question  was, 
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would  we  allow  Russian  troops  to  be  put  into  position  where  there 
would  be  a  danger  of  conflict  between  Americans  and  Russians. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  If,  indeed,  the  Serbians  do  not  go  along  with 
the  agreement,  if  they  break  the  agreement,  and  with  the  relation- 
ship between  Russia  and  the  Serbs,  aren't  we  putting  us  in  a  situa- 
tion where  American  troops  are  going  to  be  in  the  proximity  with 
Russian  troops  who  might  be  then  allied  with  the  Serbs? 

Mr.  Perry.  My  answer  to  the  question  is  no.  The  only  condition 
in  which  we  would  consider  having  Russian  troops  come  in  is  under 
the  command  of  a  NATO  commander  within  full  authority  and  full 
operational  control  of  a  NATO  commander. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  We  will  rely  on  the  NATO  commander  to  be 
able  to  control  these  Russian  troops.  I  mean,  that  is — I  have  great 
confidence  that  that  is  going  to  work.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  about 
whether  this  is — look,  I  worked  in  the  White  House  when  Ronald 
Reagan  made  the  decision  to  send  the  Marines  into  Beirut.  I  will 
never  forget  that  day  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  ran  all  over  the 
White  House  asking  people  what  the  heck  are  we  doing,  and  I  will 
tell  you,  what  you  are  telling  us  in  terms  of  this  agreement 
sounds — it  soimds  so  horribly  like  what  I  heard.  This  is  going  to 
happen  and  this  is  going  to  happen,  and  this  is  going  to  happen, 
and  then  we  are  going  to  have  peace.  And  we  will  have  peace  in 
the  Middle  East,  but  we  cannot  have  peace  without  American 
troops  there. 

I  said  your  chances  of  success  are  one  in  ten  at  the  most,  your 
chances  of  it  turning  into  a  fiasco  are  one  in  two,  and  that  is  what 
I  see  out  of  this  plan.  This  plan  is  based  on  Mr.  Milosevic,  who  has 
been  murdering  his  neighbors,  keeping  his  word — OK,  I  will — I  am 
sorry,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Gentleman's  time  is  expired.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  comments.  Mr.  Johnston. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I,  too, 
would  probably  like  to  get  a  lot  off  my  chest  in  a  rebuttal.  I  do  not 
remember  Ronald  Reagan  coming  to  Congress  for  approval  for 
going  into  Grenada;  I  do  not  remember  President  Bush  coming  to 
Congress  for  approval  in  going  into  Panama;  I  do  not  remember 
President  Bush  coming 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  The  cold  war  is  over. 

Mr.  Johnston  [continuing],  to  the  Saudi  Arabia  conflict  with 
Congress  approval  before  he  had  a  half  a  million  people  there;  I  do 
not  remember  George  Bush  coming  to  Congress  during  the  Christ- 
mas break  when  he  put  people  into  Somalia,  and  so  it  is  just  the 
perspective  that  you  look  from  here. 

There  is  kind  of  a  joke  going  around  the  Congress  here  that  the 
Democrats  do  not  want  to  put  any  money  into  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, but  we  want  to  commit  troops  everywhere;  where  the  Repub- 
licans want  to  buildup  the  Defense  Department  to  the  largest  ar- 
mament in  the  world  but  not  commit  them  anywhere.  And  there 
is  a  little  truth  in  both  of  those  statements. 

But  I  just  go  back  to  the  fact  that  you  have  not  seen  a  genocide 
at  all  until  you  look  at  Rwanda  where  there  were  20  times  more 
people  slaughtered  in  that  country  than  in  Bosnia  or  all  of  Yugo- 
slavia through  inaction,  in  part,  by  the  United  States  during  the 
Clinton  Administration;  and  so  for  the  last  2  years  the  administra- 
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tion  has  been  severely  criticized  for  not  being  decisive;  it  now 
makes  a  move  and  is  being  criticized  for  this  decisive  move. 

I  just  support  what  you  are  doing,  gentleman,  and  I  wish  you 
well.  As  Mr.  Perry  pointed  out,  in  Rwanda  we  put  in  4,000  troops 
there,  they  stopped  the  starvation  and  also  the  cholera  in  Goma; 
they  extricated  themselves  without  a  hangnail;  same  thing  hap- 
pened in  Haiti,  and  I  wish  you  well  in  Bosnia.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  the  gentleman  for  his  comments.  Mr. 
Manzullo. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  sure  if  this 
question  has  been  answered — I  know  it  has  been  asked  three  dif- 
ferent times.  Is  there  any  plan  to  arm  the  Bosnians?  Can  somebody 
give  me  a  yes  or  a  no,  then  I  will  ask  follow-up  questions. 

Mr,  Perry.  I  cannot  answer  that  question  with  a  yes  or  no.  It 
is  more  complicated  than  that. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  I  think  that  is  the  problem.  I  am  not  asking  by 
whom  or  under  what  circumstances.  I  think  the  U.S.  Congress  is 
entitled  to  know,  is  there  any  plan  to  arm  the  Bosnians.  Can  that 
be  answered  by  a  yes  or  no,  then  I  will  go  on  to  a  follow-up  ques- 
tion? It  is  probably  because  we  do  not  know.  Or  you  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Perry.  I  know,  but  I  will  not  give  you  a  yes  or  no  answer 
to  it.  If  you  would  like  me  to,  I  will  give  you  an  informed  answer 
to  that  question.  If  you  do  not  want  an  informed  answer,  I  am  not 
going  to 

Mr.  Manzullo.  I  will  take  anything  at  this  point  because  we  are 
about  ready  to  commit  25,000  troops  to  a  foreign  country  and  we 
do  not  have  any  answers.  Please. 

Mr.  Perry.  If  we  get  a  peace  agreement  and  if  we  send  in  a 
peace  implementation  force,  there  will  be  in  parallel  with  that  an 
arms  control  process.  The  purpose  of  that  arms  control  process  will 
be  to  achieve  a  stabilization  of  the  military  forces  so  that  the 
Bosnian  federation  is  no  longer  at  a  military  disadvantage,  does 
not  have  a  deficit  in  heavy  weapons.  Our  hope  would  be  that  we 
could  achieve  that  primarily  by  a  build-down  of  the  Bosnian  Serv 
heavy  weapon  excess. 

If  we  are  not  successful  in  that,  then  we  would  be  prepared — we 
are  prepared — to  equip  and  train  the  Bosnian  federation  army. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  So  we  do  not  anticipate  the  Serbs  to  give  away 
their  weapons.  That  is  not  going  to  happen. 

Mr.  Perry.  I  am  not  ready  to  come  to  that  conclusion,  but  I  have 
to  say  we  are  prepared  for  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  Well,  let's  say  that  they  do  not  give  away  their 
arms.  Let's  say  the  Serbs  do  not  give  away  their  big  guns.  Then, 
Mr.  Secretary,  what  you  are  telling  the  U.S.  Congress  is  that  the 
Bosnians  will  be  armed,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Perry.  The  United  States  is  prepared  to  assist  the  Bosnian 
federation,  equipping  and  training  the  Bosnian  federation  army. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  OK,  and  that  means  necessarily  that  we  will  be 
in  some  type  of  a  referee  position  to  keep  the  Serbs  from  attacking 
the  Bosnians  until  such  time  as  the  Bosnians  can  receive  arms 
from  somebody,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  do  not  understand  that  question.  Try  it  again. 
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Mr.  Manzullo.  Let  me  read  it  again.  Does  this  mean  that  the 
United  States  will  be  in  a  referee  position  to  separate  the  Serbs 
from  the  Bosnians  until  such  times  as  the  Bosnians  are  armed? 

Mr.  Perry.  The  NATO  implementation  force  is  there  to  enforce 
the  peace,  and  in  a  sense  you  might  want  to  call  that  a  referee. 
That  is  not  the  United  States.  The  United  States  will  have  military 
troops  in  that  implementation  force.  The  arms  control  effort  I 
talked  about  is  separate  from  that,  is  not 

Mr.  Manzullo.  But  it  is  not  separate.  It  is  not  separate,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, because  the  Serbs  are  going  to  take  a  look  at  the  NATO 
forces  where  there  are  American  soldiers  and  say  the  NATO  forces 
are  protecting  the  Bosnians  from  the  Serbs  until  such  time  as  the 
Bosnians  can  be  armed.  That  is  not  going  to  work. 

Mr.  Christopher.  I  wonder  if  I  could  intervene  for  just  a  mo- 
ment and  say  we  have  no  commitment  of  the  kind  that  you  de- 
scribe. We  have  quite  deliberately  announced  that  the  IFOR  mis- 
sion, United  States  participation,  will  be  limited  to  approximately 
1  year.  Now  you  heard  General  Shalikashvili  say  that  in  his  profes- 
sional judgment,  he  thought  it  was  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  to 
equip  and  train  the  Bosnian  Federation  forces  if  that  became  nec- 
essary, but  the  1-year  departure  commitment  is  not  related  to  cre- 
ating the  circumstances  that  you  mention. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  So  they  just  wait  for  the  year  to  run,  then  they 
continue  to  kill  each  other? 

Mr.  Christopher.  I  must  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  tone  of  the  dis- 
cussion seems  to  me  to  have  deteriorated  recently. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  sorry.  I  nave  asked  a  very 
simple  question,  and  we  still  have  not  gotten  an  answer  on  it.  I 
mean,  the  question  is,  are  there  plans  to  arm  the  Bosnians,  and  I 
have  got  an  informed  answer,  I  have  some  guesses,  some  specula- 
tions and  some  policies,  but  it  is  a  simple  question. 

Chairman  Oilman.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired.  I  am  going 
to  ask,  Mr.  Secretary,  if  we  could  put  your  response  in  writing.  I 
know  we  are  getting  near  the  end  of  the  time  for  the  panelists,  and 
I  am  going  to  ask  the  panelists,  since  we  have  a  number  of  mem- 
bers who  would  like  to  inquire  and  have  a  dialog,  if  the  panelists 
would  agree  either  to  extend  some  time  this  evening — is  that  pos- 
sible? Your  staff  is  saying  no.  I  know  you  have  a  meeting  with  the 
President.  Then  to  agree  to  come  back  at  a  later  date — would  that 
be  agreeable  so  that  we  could  continue  our  hearing? 

Mr.  Christopher.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  always  made  our- 
selves available  to  the  Congress.  This  is  a  very  important  matter. 
I  was  going  to  say  that  all  of  us  here  at  the  table  have  taken  a 
solemn  obligation  with  respect  to  our  duties.  We  do  not  enter  light- 
ly into  a  recommendation  to  put  U.S.  forces  in  harm's  way,  and  I 
would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to  continue  this  discussion;  so  we 
will  be  back  when  we  can  arrange  a  date.  It  happens  that  my 
evening  is  full  with  official  duties  starting  as  soon  as  I  get  down 
to  the  White  House,  but  we  have  always  accommodated  the  com- 
mittee as  well  as  we  could;  we  will  certainly  cooperate  with  it  in 
finding  another  date. 

Chairman  GiLMAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Christopher.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  discussion,  not 
the  end  of  it. 
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Chairman  GiLMAN.  We  will  try  to  arrange  a  mutually  convenient 
date.  We  want  to  thank  our  panelists  for  being  with  us  today. 

Mr.  Burton.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  one  inquiry? 

Chairman  GiLMAN.  Yes.  Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Burton.  Will  the  troops  be  deployed  before  we  have  the  next 
hearing? 

Chairman  GiLMAN.  We  will  try  to  have  an  early  hearing  so  that 
we  can 

Mr.  Christopher.  I  am  sure  they  will  not  be.  Before  any  deploy- 
ment, a  peace  agreement  has  to  be  completed,  there  would  have  to 
be  NAC  action,  and  the  President  would  have  to  act.  I  am  sure  that 
this  committee  will  have  further  discussion  of  the  matter.  We  will 
cooperate  with  the  committee  in  being  here  before  the  kind  of  ac- 
tion you  mentioned  is  taken.  It  just  is  not  in  the  cards  for  the  situ- 
ation to  go  that  rapidly,  much  as  we  might  want  to  make  progress 
rapidly. 

Chairman  GiLMAN.  We  will  ask  your  secretaries  if  they  would 
stay  in  close  touch  with  our  committee  and  let  us  know  of  any  new 
initiatives. 

The  committee  stands  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  5:16  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  chair.] 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  are  at  a  critical  point  in  our 
efforts  to  achieve  peace  in  the  former  Yugoslavia.   As  a  result  of 
American  leadership,  we  have  made  important  progress.   For  the 
first  time  in  four  years,  we  have  a  real  chance  to  reach  a 
peaceful  settlement. 

If  we  are  to  succeed,  continued  American  leadership  will  be 
essential.   Our  ability  to  sustain  that  leadership  depends  on  our 
working  closely  with  the  Congress.   It  equally  depends  on  gaining 
the  support  and  understanding  of  the  American  people.   That  is  why 
I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you  and  the  Committee  with  my 
colleagues  Secretary  Perry  and  General  Shalikashvili . 

It  is  important  to  recall  how  far  we  have  come  in  just  the 
last  few  months.   As  recently  as  last  July,  Bosnian  Serb  forces 
had  overrun  two  UN-declared  safe  areas,  murdering  or  expelling 
their  inhabitants,  and  defying  the  international  community. 

Then,  we  faced  a  stark  choice.   The  international  community 
could  either  take  firm  steps  to  fulfill  its  mission,  or  it  could 
watch  the  mission  collapse.   If  we  had  not  acted,  our  NATO  allies 
and  other  troop  contributors  might  have  been  forced  to  pull  out, 
leaving  behind  a  humanitarian  catastrophe.   Today,  we  might  be 
here  discussing  the  need  to  send  troops  to  Bosnia,  not  to  support 
peace,  but  to  extract  peacekeepers  from  a  failed  mission. 

Under  President  Clinton's  leadership,  the  situation  has  been 
fundamentally  changed.   First,  at  last  July's  London  Conference, 
we  convinced  our  allies  to  take  firm  measures,  including  the  use 
of  decisive  air  power,  to  protect  the  remaining  safe  areas.   After 
the  Bosnian  Serbs  attacked  the  Sarajevo  marketplace,  NATO  launched 
a  two-week  air  campaign  to  make  clear  that  further  violations 
would  not  be  tolerated.   NATO  stands  ready  to  resume  that  campaign 
should  it  become  necessary. 

Second,  in  August,  the  President  launched  a  new  American 
diplomatic  initiative.  After  weeks  of  shuttle  diplomacy,  and 
despite  the  loss  of  three  brave  American  negotiators,  we  have 
taken  dramatic  steps  on  the  path  the  President  laid  out. 

In  September,  the  parties  agreed  to  preserve  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  within  its  present  borders  and  with  a  single 
international  personality.   The  parties  agreed  to  constitutional 
principles  and  a  federal  structure,  including  a  presidency,  a 
parliament,  and  a  constitutional  court.   They  also  committed  to 
free  elections  and  the  protection  of  human  rights. 


On  October  5,  the  parties  agreed  to  a  Bosnia-wide  cease-fire, 
to  be  followed  by  proximity  peace  talks  and  eventually  a  peace 
conference.   Despite  its  imperfections,  the  cease-fire  is  taking 
hold.   This  has  opened  the  way  for  a  land  route  to  Gorazde,  the 
delivery  of  humanitarian  aid  in  Bosnia,  and  the  restoration  of 
utilities  to  Sarajevo.   There  has  been  a  remarkable  turnaround  in 
the  quality  of  life  for  the  people  of  Sarajevo.   The  price  of  food 
and  fuel  has  dramatically  declined.   Streets  are  now  illuminated 
by  the  lights  of  the  city,  not  by  the  flash  of  artillery  firing 
from  the  hills. 

On  October  31,  the  Presidents  of  Bosnia,  Croatia,  and  Serbia 
will  come  to  the  United  States  to  start  the  proximity  peace  talks. 
They  will  have  an  immensely  difficult  set  of  issues  to  resolve, 
concerning  territory,  elections,  constitutional  arrangements,  and 
the  return  of  refugees.   I  plan  to  open  these  talks  and  our 
negotiating  team  at  the  site  will  be  led  by  Ambassador  Dick 
Holbrooke.   We  are  determined  to  help  the  parties  overcome  the 
obstacles  they  face,  and  to  reach  an  agreement  that  would  make 
possible  a  formal  peace  conference  and  ultimately  the 
implementation  of  a  settlement. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  stress  that  we 
cannot  put  the  cart  before  the  horse.   We  cannot  take  it  for 
granted  that  a  settlement  will  be  achieved.   Before  we  are  ready 
to  implement  a  settlement,  before  we  know  precisely  what  that  will 
require  from  us,  we  must  first  get  the  parties  to  agree  to  peace. 
They  still  have  a  considerable  distance  to  go. 

We  have  a  vital  interest  in  sustaining  progress  toward  peace 
in  this  volatile  region  of  Europe.   The  American  people  remember 
that  twice  in  this  century  we  have  had  to  send  our  soldiers  across 
the  Atlantic  to  fight  in  wars  that  began  in  Central  Europe. 
Today,  after  a  century  of  hot  and  cold  war,  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  build  an  undivided  Europe  at  peace.   But  we  must 
remember,  Sarajevo  was  once  the  spark  that  ignited  an  entire 
continent.   We  can  prevent  that  from  happening  again.   We  can  help 
stop  this  conflict  before  it  spreads  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
former  Yugoslavia,  threatening  progress  toward  peace  and  stability 
across  Europe. 

If  we  want  the  killing  to  stop,  if  we  want  to  end  the  worst 
conflict  in  Europe  since  World  War  II,  then  we  must  follow  through 
on  the  strategy  that  brought  us  to  this  point.   Let  me  say  again 
that  this  is  our  best  chance  in  four  years  to  achieve  peace  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia.   Future  generations  would  neither  understand 
nor  forgive  us  if  we  carelessly  turned  our  backs  on  this 
opportunity.   America  must  continue  to  lead. 

We  have  this  opportunity  because  America  has  exerted 
determined  leadership  on  behalf  of  peace.   Had  we  not  been 
prepared  to  do  so,  we  could  not  possibly  have  made  it  this  far. 
Unless  we  are  willing  to  continue  to  lead,  I  seriously  doubt  if 
peace  can  be  achieved. 
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There  will  not  be  a  peace  settlement  in  Bosnia  unless  NATO, 
and  the  United  States  in  particular,  take  the  lead  in  its 
implementation.   The  Bosnian  government  has  said  directly  that  it 
will  not  sign  a  peace  agreement  without  a  commitment  by  the  United 
States  and  NATO  to  help  implement  it .   The  Bosnian  government  has 
good  reason  to  ask  for  international  safeguards  after  years  of 
brutal  fighting  and  dozens  of  broken  agreements.   Only  NATO  can 
provide  the  robust  forces  and  the  effective  command  and  control 
needed  to  deter  or  prevent  the  parties  from  backing  away  from 
their  commitments. 

If  we  ask  NATO  to  act  in  Bosnia,  we  cannot  fail  to  contribute 
troops  to  the  mission.   The  United  States  is  the  bedrock  of  NATO's 
strength  and  resolve.   We  cannot  say  to  our  allies:   "we  have  come 
this  far  together  but  now  you  are  on  your  own."   That  would  mean 
abdicating  our  leadership  of  the  Alliance.   It  would  imperil  the 
future  of  NATO  and  thus  the  stability  of  Europe. 

The  costs  and  risks  of  our  participation  in  a  NATO  mission 
should  certainly  be  shared  by  our  allies.   Indeed,  our  allies, 
especially  France  and  Britain,  have  already  borne  the  bulk  of  the 
casualties  among  international  troops  in  Bosnia.   I  pay  tribute  to 
their  valor.   But  this  is  not  a  purely  European  problem  that  the 
Europeans  can  solve  on  their  own.   In  the  last  few  weeks,  we  have 
seen  once  again  that  if  the  United  States  does  not  lead,  no  nation 
or  group  of  nations  has  the  strength  or  vision  to  replace  us. 

Some  still  believe  that  the  best  way  to  implement  a  lasting 
peace  in  Bosnia  would  be  to  have  the  international  community  lift 
the  arms  embargo  and  walk  away.   Such  a  course  would  prolong  the 
bloodshed  and  jeopardize  all  the  progress  we  have  made  in  pursuit 
of  peace,  at  a  moment  when  peace  is  finally  within  reach.   It 
would  make  it  impossible  to  put  into  place  the  institutions  of  a 
single  Bosnian  state,  inevitably  consigning  Bosnia  to  partition. 
It  would  be  inconsistent  with  what  the  government  of  Bosnia  itself 
wants.   It  would  subject  the  Bosnian  people  to  another  winter  of 
hiding  in  cellars  and  mourning  in  cemeteries. 

If  and  when  a  final  peace  settlement  is  reached,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  members,  the  UN  peacekeeping  mission  in  Bosnia  will  come  to  an 
end.   At  that  point,  and  only  at  that  point,  a  NATO- led 
international  force  would  move  in  to  implement  the  agreement. 
Under  any  circumstances,  this  will  be  a  complicated  mission  and  it 
will  not  be  risk- free.   But  let  me  assure  you  that  the  President 
will  not  put  our  troops  in  a  situation  where  there  is  no  peace  to 
keep.   The  force  would  have  a  limited  mission,  and  remain  for  a 
limited  period  of  time  --  approximately  one  year. 

As  my  colleagues  will  discuss  in  greater  detail,  the 
implementation  force  will  be  run  by  the  NATO  command  and  control 
structure.   There  will  be  no  "dual  key."   Some  non-NATO  countries 
may  also  participate.   Russia,  for  example,  can  make  an  important 
contribution.   We  are  working  with  Russia  to  identify  an 
appropriate  role,  consistent  with  the  principles  I  have  outlined. 
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Military  implementation  will  be  accompanied  by  humanitarian 
and  reconstruction  efforts,  so  that  peace  will  endure.   The 
European  Union  will  take  the  lead  in  reconstruction,  but  our 
contribution  will  also  be  vital.   In  addition,  the  international 
community,  working  through  the  Organization  for  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe,  will  help  organize  elections  in  Bosnia  to 
ensure  they  are  free  and  fair.   Let  me  also  emphasize,  as  the 
President  made  clear  over  the  weekend,  that  the  United  States  will 
continue  our  strong  support  for  the  Yugoslav  War  Crimes  Tribunal. 
We  will  not  accept  an  agreement  that  undermines  its  effectiveness. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  committed  to  working  closely  with  you  on 
every  aspect  of  our  involvement  in  Bosnia.   The  Congress  is  asking 
the  right  questions  and  we  will  continue  to  answer  them. 
Secretary  Perry,  General  Shalikashvili  and  I  are  testifying  on  the 
Hill  four  times  this  week  alone. 

In  the  end,  it  is  vital  that  the  Administration,  the 
Congress,  and  most  important,  the  American  people,  find  common 
ground  on  the  need  for  American  leadership.   We  must  do  so  for  the 
sake  of  our  common  goal  of  peace  in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  and  our 
shared  commitment  to  security  in  Europe. 
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The  security  of  the  United  States  is  inextricably  intertwined  with  the 
security  of  Europe.  We  know  this  from  the  harsh  lessons  of  experience.  We  have 
learned  that  when  the  United  States  turns  its  back  on  European  instability,  in  the 
long  run  we  are  forced  to  return  at  much  greater  price. 

Therefore,  after  World  War  II  we  made  the  conscious  decision  to  stay 
directly  involved  in  Eurof>ean  security.  We  have  re-examined  the  importance  of 
that  commitment  in  the  post-Cold  War  era,  and  two  administrations-Republican 
and  Democrat-have  decided  that  our  political,  economic,  and  security  interests 
require  us  to  stay  involved. 

The  security  and  stability  of  Europe  is  a  vital  national  interest  for  the 
United  States,  and  the  primary  vehicle  for  achieving  that  security  and  stability  is 
NATO,  the  most  successful  alliance  in  history.  That  security  and  stability  is 
threatened  by  the  prospect  that  the  conflict  in  Bosnia  could  become  a  much  wider 
war  in  the  Balkans,  potentially  involving  our  NATO  allies.  A  peace  settlement  in 
Bosnia  is  now  within  reach  that  will  allow  us  to  avoid  the  dangerous  spread  of  this 
conflict.  But  that  settlement  will  not  take  place  without  a  NATO  implementation 
force  (EFOR).  And  NATO  cannot  undertake  this  role  without  US  participation, 
because  the  engine  of  NATO  is  US  leadership. 

The  North  Atlantic  Council  (NAC)  decision  of  September  29, 1995,  tasked 
SHAPE  (Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Powers  in  Europe)  to  develop,  as  a  matter 
of  urgency,  a  concept  of  operations  for  the  conduct  of  a  NATO-led  operation  to 
implement  the  military  aspects  of  a  peace  agreement  among  the  parties  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia.  The  NAC  approved  SACEUR's  Concept  of  Operations  for  the 
NATO-led  peace  implementation  force  on  October  1 1 ,  1995.    This  concept  of 
operations  is  based  on  the  expectation  that  the  parties  will  commit  to  recognize 
and  observe  national  existing  borders  and  withdraw  all  forces  into  their  respective 
territories  on  the  basis  of  an  agreed  map. 

On  this  basis,  when  directed  by  the  North  Atlantic  Council,  SACEUR  is  to 
assume  overall  authority  for  the  operation,  designating  CINCSOUTH  as  the 
conunander  in  theater  of  an  Implementation  Force  (IFOR)  consisting  of  NATO 
and  non-NATO  forces.  We  expect  the  NAC  to  direct  the  beginning  of 
implementation  promptly  after  the  signing  of  the  peace  agreement,  in  order  to 
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maximize  the  chances  it  will  be  effectively  implemented  and  to  prevent  a 
deterioration  into  renewed  fighting.  A  decision  to  begin  implementation  will  be 
based  on  a  clear  indication  that  the  parties  intend  to  honor  their  committments 
under  the  agreement,  although  we  recognize  that  irregular  forces  not  under  the 
parties'  control  may  pose  problems  of  compliance.  Our  demonstrated  willingness 
and  ability  to  react  will  be  critical  in  deterring  or  preventing  violations. 
CINCSOUTH  is  to  complete  the  military  tasks  in  theater  associated  with  the  peace 
agreement,  under  rules  of  engagement  to  be  decided  by  NATO,  and  to  be  prepared 
to  control  and  secure  the  withdrawal  of  UNPROFOR  forces  in  Bosnia  that  are  not 
transferred  to  the  IFOR.  The  IFOR  will  be  prepared  to  assist  in  the  withdrawal  of 
UN  peacekeepers  (UNCRO)  in  Eastern  Slavonia,  should  that  prove  necessary. 

The  objective  of  the  implementation  force  will  be  to  ensure  compliance 
with  the  military  aspects  of  the  peace  plan.  The  force's  main  task  will  be  to 
oversee  the  withdrawal  of  the  Federation  and  Bosnian  Serb  forces  to  their 
respective  territories  within  an  agreed  period  as  laid  out  in  the  settlement.  The 
force  will  deploy  and  operate  predominantly  in  Federation  territory,  but  will  be 
prepared  to  operate  throughout  Bosnia.  The  implementation  force  will  do 
whatever  is  necessary,  including  the  use  of  force,  to  assure  its  own  security  and 
freedom  of  movement.  Once  the  warring  parties  have  moved  to  their  designated 
areas,  the  IFOR  will  monitor  a  narrow  zone  of  separation  along  the  internal 
borders  between  the  Bosnian  Federation  and  the  Bosnian  Serb  Republic. 

The  IFOR  mission  will  not  include  reconstruction,  resettlement, 
humanitarian  relief,  election  monitoring,  and  other  non-security  efforts  that  will 
need  to  be  undertaken  in  Bosnia.  However,  there  will  need  to  be  close  liaison 
between  the  IFOR  commander  and  the  entities  charged  with  the  civilian  elements 
of  peace  implementation. 

The  force  will  be  led  by  NATO,  under  NATO  command  and  control,  with 
NATO  rules  of  engagement.  Although  the  details  of  the  rules  of  engagement  have 
not  been  established,  the  ROE  must  ensure  that  NATO  forces  have  an  inherent 
right  to  self  defense  and  the  necessary  authority  to  implement  the  agreement. 
There  will  be  no  dual  key  arrangement  with  the  United  Nations  or  any  other 
political  oversight  authority.  UNPROFOR' s  authority  would  end  when  NATO 
assumes  control  of  the  IFOR  in  the  theater.  The  UN  will  have  no  on-going  role  or 
involvement  in  the  EFOR,  although  we  will  welcome  a  grant  of  authority  under 
Chapter  VII  of  the  UN  charter  through  a  UN  Security  Council  Resolution,  if 
appropriate. 

The  Rapid  Reaction  Force  and  other  elements  of  the  UNPROFOR  judged  to 
be  capable  of  making  a  contribution  to  the  peace  implementation  process  will  be 


invited  to  become  elements  of  the  IFOR  under  NATO  control.  Other  UNPROFOR 
units  in  Bosnia  will  be  withdrawn. 

The  size  of  EFOR  has  not  yet  been  determined.  It  will  be  worked  out  in  the 
detailed  operational  plan  currently  being  developed  by  NATO  military  authorities. 
Initial  planning  estimates  call  for  approximately  60,000  ground  troops,  including 
combat  and  combat  support  personnel.  It  is  our  judgment  that  implementation  can 
only  be  assured  with  an  adequate  force  on  the  ground;  air  power  alone  would  not 
be  sufficient.  The  US  contribution  is  still  under  discussion,  but  it  is  likely  to  be 
about  a  division.  This  will  mean  about  20,000  U.S.  troops  on  the  ground  in 
Bosnia.  Other  US  troops  would  participate  in  air,  naval,  and  logistics  support 
activities  in  the  surrounding  area. 

The  implementation  force  will  complete  its  mission  in  a  period  not  to 
exceed  12  mondis.  We  believe  this  will  be  more  than  adequate  to  accomplish  the 
needed  tasks  that  will  allow  the  peace  to  become  self-sustaining. 
As  we  did  in  Haiti,  we  anticipate  the  IFOR  will  go  in  heavy  and,  if  successful, 
would  begin  drawing  down  significantly  far  in  advance  of  the  final  exit  date. 

The  primary  threat  to  stability  and  security  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  has 
been  the  preponderent  power  of  the  Bosnian  Serb  Army,  especially  in  heavy 
weapons.  To  ensure  the  durability  of  the  peace  agreement,  we  must  redress  this 
imbalance.  Our  preferred  approach  would  be  for  the  parties  to  agree  to  arms 
control  measures  under  which  the  Bosnian  Serbs  would  reduce  the  number  of  their 
heavy  weapons.  In  addition  to  any  arms  control  agreement,  we  are  prepared  to 
assist  in  helping  to  create  stability  through  an  effort  to  equip  and  train  Federation 
armed  forces  to  improve  their  self-defense  capabilties.  We  will  limit  those  efforts 
to  the  minimum  necessary  to  create  a  balance  of  forces,  without  stimulating  an 
arms  race.  This  effort  will  be  separate  from  the  IFOR  and  will  not  not  involve 
IFOR  troops. 

The  precise  cost  to  the  United  States  for  the  IFOR  will  depend  on  the  size 
of  the  American  force  involved  and  other  details  not  yet  worked  out,  but  initial 
estimates  are  in  the  range  of  $1-1 .5  billion.  Apart  from  normal  cost  sharing  for 
common  NATO  infrastructure  used  in  the  operation,  we  will  not  pay  the  costs  of 
other  troop  contributing  states.  We  will  seek  assistance  from  countries  who  do  not 
contribute  troops  to  the  force  to  assist  in  financing  for  the  massive  economic 
reconstruction  effort  that  will  be  needed  for  this  war-torn  region. 

NATO's  military  authorities  are  in  the  process  of  requesting  forces  for  the 
IFOR  from  the  member  states.  We  expect  contributions  from  most  NATO  nations 
including  very  substantial  contributions  from  the  UK  and  France.  Non-NATO 


nations  will  also  participate,  as  long  as  they  can  provide  troops  and  equipment  that 
can  perform  a  function  for  IFOR  and  meet  minimum  criteria  for  military 
effectiveness,  and  can  fund  their  own  participation.    We  have  not  concluded 
discussions  with  other  potential  non-NATO  participants;  neither  can  we  say  with 
certainty  to  what  level  of  participation  each  country  will  commit  itself.  Non- 
NATO  countries  will  participate  under  the  operational  control  of  the  IFOR 
commander.  The  military  forces  of  certain  PFP  countries  have  already  shown  in 
various  partnership  exercises  an  ability  to  work  closely  with  alliance  forces. 

We  see  many  advantages  to  having  the  Russian  military  participate  in  the 
implementation  force.  If  we  can  find  an  acceptable  way  to  integrate  them  into  the 
force,  without  sacrificing  essential  unity  of  command  it  would  help  share  the 
burden  -  and  it  would  also  demonstrate  that  NATO  and  Russia  can  work 
cooperatively  on  a  key  European  security  question.  On  October  8,  1995,  Secretary 
Perry  met  with  Russian  Minister  of  Defense  Grachev  in  Geneva  to  consult  on  this 
question.  The  meeting  made  some  progress,  particularly  on  modalities  for  further 
discussion.  Russia  has  sent  a  three-star  general  to  SHAPE  Headquarters  to  discuss 
possible  arrangements  for  Russian  troop  participation,  and  a  team  led  by  Deputy 
Secretary  Talbott  is  discussing  this  issue  with  Russian  authorities  as  we  speak. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  that  if  a  peace  agreement  is 
reached,  it  is  essential  that  the  United  States  and  its  NATO  allies,  along  with  our 
international  partners,  be  prepared  to  sustain  that  negotiated  peace.  As  the  alliance 
responsible  for  peace  and  security  in  Europe,  NATO  can  do  no  less.  As  the  leader 
of  NATO,  the  United  States  must  lead  and  shape  this  effort--an  action  necessary 
to  protect  vital  national  interests. 
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Question  for  the  Record 

Submitted  to 

Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher 

by  Representative  Goodling 

Committee  on  International  Relations 

October  18,  1995 


Question 

1.   With  respect  to  the  "who,"  how  large  of  a  Russian 
contingent  is  acceptable  to  the  U.S.? 


Answer 

All  political  guidance  to  the  NATO  implementation  force  (IFOR) 
will  come  from  the  North  Atlantic  Council  to  the  supreme  Allied 
Commander  in  Europe,  U.S.  General  George  Joulwan.   General 
Joulwan  will,  in  turn,  provide  overall  direction  to  the  IFOR 
commander.  Admiral  Leighton  Smith,  the  Commander  of  NATO's 
Southern  Forces.   NATO  has  learned  the  lessons  of  the  problems 
associated  with  the  "dual  key"  arrangement  and  there  would  be 
no  return  to  that  approach.   This  is  an  essential  precondition 
for  U.S.  participation. 

We  expect  that  non-NATO  countries,  including  Russia,  would  help 
implement  the  agreement.   Secretary  Perry  and  Russian  Defense 
Minister  Grachev  agreed  on  November  8  to  a  military  framework 
that  would  allow  for  the  participation  of  a  brigade  of  Russian 
troops  in  the  Bosnian  implementation  force.   They  agreed  on 
common  principles  for  Russian  participation.   Russia  would 
retain  national  command  of  its  forces,  as  the  United  States 
would  retain  national  command  over  U.S.  forces.   Operational 
control  of  the  Russian  contingent  would  come  from  General 
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Joulwan,  transmitted  to  them  through  a  Russian  deputy,  and  the 
Russian  brigade  would  be  under  the  tactical  control  of  a  U.S. 
division  commander.   While  this  arrangement  would  allow  Russia 
to  assert  that  its  forces  were  not  under  NATO  command,  Russian 
forces  would  receive  their  missions  and  orders  from  U.S. 
officers,  who  would  report  through  the  NATO  chain  of 
command, thus  preserving  the  principle  of  unity  of  command. 

The  details  for  liaison  arrangements  with  non-NATO  nations  have 
yet  to  be  finalized.   Let  me  make  clear,  however,  that  in  no 
case  would  non-NATO  nations  or  organizations  have  a  veto  over 
NAC  instructions  or  authority  over  U.S.  troops. 
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Question 

2.  On  the  "what,"  will  the  mission  involve  disarming  forces, 
protecting  human  rights,  returning  refugees,  and  ensuring  the 
freedom  of  movement? 


Answer 

Although  the  parties  would  have  the  primary  responsibility  for 
implementing  the  agreement,  the  parties  have  made  clear  that  a 
strong  international  military  presence  would  be  needed  to  give 
them  mutual  confidence  that  commitments  would  be  met  and  to 
provide  them  with  a  breathing  space  to  begin  rebuilding  their 
country.   NATO  is  the  only  force  that  offers  the  strength, 
effectiveness  and  credibility  to  provide  the  needed  deterrent 
to  renewed  conflict.   The  United  States,  as  the  heart  of  NATO, 
must  be  an  integral  part  of  that  enterprise. 

Once  deployed,  the  NATO  implementation  force  (IFOR)  would 
monitor  and  enforce  compliance  with  the  military  aspects  of  the 
settlement  in  an  evenhanded  manner.   The  precise  tasks  depend 
on  the  terms  of  the  agreement  but  would  include  maintaining  the 
cease-fire  and  separation  of  forces.   IFOR  would  be  an  active, 
robust  force  capable  not  only  of  implementing  a  peace  agreement 
but  also  of  defending  itself  vigorously  under  all  circumstances, 
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IFOR  commanders  would  operate  under  operating  procedures  and 
rules  of  engagement  that  allow  them  great  flexibility  in 
determining  the  proper  response  to  a  violation  of  the  agreement 
or  a  threat  to  IFOR.   This  would  help  ensure  that  violations 
were  dealt  with  effectively  and  further  violations  deterred. 
Violations  of  the  military  aspects  of  the  settlement  would  be 
met  with  swift,  decisive  force  if  that  were  necessary. 

The  conflict  in  Bosnia  has  taken  a  huge  toll  on  the  fabric  of 
Bosnian  life.  The  reprehensible  practice  of  ethnic  cleansing 
and  the  violence  of  war  have  uprooted  millions  of  people  from 
their  homes.  Atrocities  unknown  in  Europe  since  the  Second 
World  War  have  occurred.  The  production  and  delivery  of  food 
and  everyday  necessities  have  been  disrupted.  Extraordinary 
damage  has  been  done  to  economic  enterprise  and  infrastructure. 

We  expect  that  as  part  of  a  settlement  there  would  be  a 
coordinated  international  effort  to  address  these  problems. 
These  activities  would  not  be  part  of  the  IFOR  mission  but 
would  be  undertaken  by  the  entire  international  community  under 
civilian  coordination.   We  would  not  allow  "mission  creep"  that 
could  involve  IFOR  in  such  a  nation-building  role.   The  UN  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  would  coordinate  the  return  of 
refugees  and  displaced  persons.   The  International  Red  Cross 
would  deal  with  prisoners  and  missing  persons.   International 
aid  agencies  would  help  the  people  of  Bosnia  rebuild  the 
immediate  needs  of  survival.   An  international  police  task 
force  would  work  to  monitor  and  retrain  civilian  police. 
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Question 

3.  On  the  "when,"  how  soon  after  an  agreement  is  reached  will 
deployment  begin,  and  can  you  give  us  concrete  assurances  that 
one  year  will  be  the  absolute  date  of  withdrawal? 


Answer 

U.S.  leadership  has  brought  the  parties  within  reach  of  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict  for  the  first  time  in  years 
of  terrible  human  tragedy.   We  must  not  abandon  this  process 
now.   The  parties,  in  particular  the  Bosnians,  have  made  clear 
to  us  that  U.S.  leadership  has  created  this  opportunity  for 
peace  after  years  of  bloodshed,  and  that  NATO  and  U.S. 
participation  is  essential  if  they  are  to  take  decisive  steps 
toward  a  peaceful  future.   In  short,  if  our  commitment  to 
helping  implement  a  peace  is  broken,  there  will  be  no  peace  in 
Bosnia. 

If  an  agreement  is  reached  at  the  Dayton  talks,  a  number  of 
steps  must  be  taken  prior  to  the  deployment  of  troops.   While 
the  precise  details  of  such  sequencing  depend  on  the  terms  of 
the  agreement,  this  is  a  general  outline. 

When  and  if  all  substantive  issues  are  resolved  among  the 
parties,  they  would  initial  the  documents  that  would  comprise 
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the  comprehensive  peace  agreement.   Following  the  initialing  of 
the  accord,  NATO  must  promptly  complete  its  operational 
planning  for  an  Implementation  Force  (IFOR)  based  upon  the 
terms  of  the  settlement.   The  President  will  review  the 
agreement  and  the  final  NATO  plan  and  determine  whether  U.S. 
participation  in  the  IFOR  is  warranted.   There  would  be  an 
international  conference  to  discuss  aspects  of  civilian 
implementation,  a  final  peace  conference  of  all  the  parties 
and,  ultimately,  a  signing  of  the  agreement  by  the  parties. 
During  this  period,  the  North  Atlantic  Council  also  must 
approve  the  final  operational  plan  for  the  IFOR. 

The  President  will  submit  a  request  for  a  Congressional 
expression  of  support  for  U.S.  participation  in  a  NATO-led 
Implementation  Force  in  Bosnia  promptly  if  and  when  the  parties 
have  initialed  an  agreement  that  he  considers  to  be  a  genuine 
agreement  and  after  he  has  reviewed  the  final  NATO  operational 
plan. 

While  expeditious  IFOR  deployment  is  desirable,  after 
initialing  of  an  agreement,  there  will  be  a  timely  opportunity 
for  Congress  to  consider  and  act  upon  the  President's  request 
for  support  before  American  forces  are  deployed  in  Bosnia. 
However,  there  is  a  requirement  for  some  early  prepositioning 
of  a  small  amount  of  communications  and  other  support 
personnel.   As  the  President  has  repeatedly  said.  Congressional 
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support  for  U.S.  participation  is  important  and  desirable, 
although  as  has  been  the  case  with  prior  Presidents,  he  must 
reserve  jpay  constitutional  prerogatives  in  this  area. 

Once  a  final  decision  is  reached  and  the  peace  agreement  has 
been  signed  and  has  entered  into  force,  IFOR  would  deploy 
rapidly  to  minimize  the  potential  for  renewed  conflict.  The 
final  peace  agreement  would  contain  the  parties'  request  and 
authority  for  IFOR  deployment;  thus  IFOR's  presence  would  be 
consensual.  The  UN  Security  Council  may  also  approve  a 
resolution  endorsing  the  deployment. 

without  an  agreement  in  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  set  an  exact 
timetable  for  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops,  but  the  IFOR 
operations  should  have  a  finite  duration.   Based  on  current 
planning  by  my  military  advisers,  we  believe  that  approximately 
twelve  months  would  be  adequate  to  accomplish  the  needed  IFOR 
tasks  and  allow  the  peace  to  become  self-sustaining,  although 
we  cannot  make  that  final  judgment  until  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  are  defined. 
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Question 

4.   On  the  "where,"  would  the  force  be  limited  to  Bosnia 
proper?   Or  could  the  force  cross  borders,  such  as  that  of 
Serbia,  to  maintain  peace? 


Angwer 

Although  the  parties  would  have  the  primary  responsibility  for 
implementing  the  agreement,  the  parties  have  made  clear  that  a 
strong  international  military  presence  would  be  needed  to  give 
them  mutual  confidence  that  commitments  would  be  met  and  to 
provide  them  with  a  breathing  space  to  begin  rebuilding  their 
country.   NATO  is  the  only  force  that  offers  the  strength, 
effectiveness  and  credibility  to  provide  the  needed  deterrent 
to  renewed  conflict.   The  United  States,  as  the  heart  of  NATO, 
must  be  an  integral  part  of  that  enterprise.   Though  no  details 
can  be  finalized  prior  to  a  settlement,  we  envisage  that  the 
United  States  would  contribute  approximately  20,000  ground 
troops  in  Bosnia  to  the  force  with  our  allies  and  non-NATO 
countries  contributing  approximately  40,000  more.   Additional 
personnel  stationed  outside  Bosnia  would  provide  support  for 
IFOR.   IFOR  would  be  an  active,  robust  force  capable  not  only 
of  implementing  a  peace  agreement  but  also  of  defending  itself 
vigorously  under  all  circumstances. 
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Once  deployed,  the  NATO  implementation  force  (IFOR)  would 
monitor  and  enforce  compliance  with  the  military  aspects  of  the 
settlement  in  an  evenhanded  manner.   Its  mandate  will  be 
focussed  on  Bosnia-Hercegovina,  but  the  precise  tasks  depend  on 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  but  would  include  maintaining  the 
cease-fire  and  separation  of  forces. 


5.   On  the  "why,"  could  you  explain  how  the  future  of  NATO  is 
at  stake?   NATO  is  an  organization  of  common  defense  of  member 
states.   Expanding  NATO's  mission  may  be  a  subject  of  future 
debate,  but  it  doesn't  belong  here.   Secondly,  how  does  this 
situation  possibly  compare  to  1914?   Has  the  Kaiser  been 
threatening  Belgium?   Is  the  Archduke  of  Austria-Hungary  in 
danger? 


Answer 

This  Administration,  and  those  of  previous  Democratic  and 
Republican  Presidents,  have  been  firmly  committed  to  the 
principle  that  the  security  and  stability  of  Europe  is  of 
fundamental  interest  to  the  United  States.   The  conflict  in 
Bosnia  is  the  most  dangerous  threat  to  European  security  since 
World  War  II.   If  the  negotiations  fail  and  the  war  resumes,  as 
it  is  all  probability  would,  there  is  a  very  real  risk  that  it 
could  spread  beyond  Bosnia,  and  involve  Europe's  new 
democracies  as  well  as  our  NATO  allies.   Twice  in  this  century, 
we  paid  a  heavy  price  for  turning  our  backs  to  conflict  in 
Europe.   The  situation  on  the  continent  today  is  obviously  very 
different  from  that  of  1914.   On  the  other  hand,  tensions  left 
untended  set  an  dangerous  precedent  for  how  disputes  between 
peoples  will  be  settled  in  post-Cold  War  Europe. 

U.S.  leadership  has  brought  the  parties  within  reach  of  a 
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peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict  for  the  first  time  in  years 
of  terrible  human  tragedy.   We  must  not  abandon  this  process 
now.   The  parties,  in  particular  the  Bosnians,  have  made  clear 
to  us  that  U.S.  leadership  has  created  this  opportunity  for 
peace  after  years  of  bloodshed,  and  that  NATO  and  U.S. 
participation  is  essential  if  they  are  to  take  decisive  steps 
toward  a  peaceful  future.   In  short,  if  our  commitment  to 
helping  implement  a  peace  is  broken,  there  will  be  no  peace  in 
Bosnia.   I  would  particularly  emphasize  the  importance  of  U.S. 
involvement  with  regard  to  NATO.   For  almost  50  years,  the 
Alliance  has  been  the  anchor  of  America's  and  Europe's  common 
security.   If  we  do  not  do  our  part  in  a  NATO  mission,  we  would 
weaken  the  Alliance  and  jeopardize  American  leadership  in 
Europe. 

Unquestionably,  there  are  costs  and  risks  to  all  involved  in 
making  peace.   But  the  costs  and  risks  of  failing  to  make  peace 
are  far  greater.   The  human  costs  of  continued  war  in  Bosnia 
would  be  another  cruel  winter  of  starvation  and  suffering, 
followed  by  a  Spring  of  renewed,  bloody  conflict.   The  economic 
costs  of  continued  war  would  be  additional  millions  of  dollars 
in  humanitarian  aid,  in  funds  for  ongoing  sanctions  and  No-Fly 
Zone  enforcement,  and  in  the  efforts  of  our  allies  to 
accommodate  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees  throughout 
Europe.   The  security  costs  would  involve  the  risk  of  wider  and 
even  more  dangerous  conflict,  as  well  as  serious  damage  to  the 
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credibility  and  effectiveness  of  NATO  and  U.S.  leadership  if 
the  war  resumes.   Moreover,  if  the  war  resumes,  NATO  and  the 
U.S  could  be  called  upon  to  undertake  a  potentially  dangerous 
mission  involving  the  withdrawal  of  UNPROFOR  under  hostile 

circumstances  . 
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6.   Finally,  on  the  "how,"  can  you  explain  to  the  American 
people  why  you  will  go  before  the  United  Nations  to  seek  a 
mandate  but  you  will  refuse  to  seek  the  approval  of  the 
Representatives  in  this  Congress? 


Answer 

If  an  agreement  is  reached  at  the  Dayton  talks,  a  number  of 
steps  must  be  taken  prior  to  the  deployment  of  troops.   While 
the  precise  details  of  such  sequencing  depend  on  the  terms  of 
the  agreement,  this  is  the  general  outline. 

When  and  if  all  substantive  issues  are  resolved  among  the 
parties,  they  would  initial  the  documents  that  would  comprise 
the  comprehensive  peace  agreement.   Following  the  initialing  of 
the  accord,  NATO  must  promptly  complete  its  operational 
planning  for  an  Implementation  Force  (IFOR)  based  upon  the 
terms  of  the  settlement.   The  President  will  review  the 
agreement  and  the  final  NATO  plan  and  determine  whether  U.S. 
participation  in  the  IFOR  is  warranted.   There  would  be  an 
international  conference  to  discuss  aspects  of  civilian 
implementation,  a  final  peace  conference  of  all  the  parties 
and,  ultimately,  a  signing  of  the  agreement  by  the  parties. 
During  this  period,  the  North  Atlantic  Council  also  must 
approve  the  final  operational  plan  for  the  IFOR. 


The  President  will  submit  a  request  for  a  Congressional 
expression  of  support  for  U.S.  participation  in  a  NATO-led 
Implementation  Force  in  Bosnia  promptly  if  and  when  the  parties 
have  initialed  an  agreement  that  he  considers  to  be  a  genuine 
agreement  and  after  he  has  reviewed  the  final  NATO  operational 
plan. 

While  expeditious  IFOR  deployment  is  desirable,  after 
initialing  of  an  agreement,  there  will  be  a  timely  opportunity 
for  Congress  to  consider  and  act  upon  my  request  for  support 
before  American  forces  are  deployed  in  Bosnia.   However,  there 
is  a  requirement  for  some  early  prepositioning  of  a  small 
amount  of  communications  and  other  support  personnel.   As  the 
President  has  said.  Congressional  support  for  U.S. 
participation  is  important  and  desirable,  although  as  has  been 
the  case  with  prior  Presidents,  he  must  reserve  his 
constitutional  prerogatives  in  this  area. 

Once  a  final  decision  is  reached  and  the  peace  agreement  has 
been  signed  and  has  entered  into  force,  IFOR  would  deploy 
rapidly  to  minimize  the  potential  for  renewed  conflict.  The 
final  peace  agreement  would  contain  the  parties'  request  and 
authority  for  IFOR  deployment;  thus  IFOR's  presence  would  be 
consensual.  The  UN  Security  Council  may  also  approve  a 
resolution  endorsing  the  deployment. 
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Question 

7.   Do  you  think  the  Administration  is  going  just  a  little  bit 
overboard  here?   How  does  Europe  1995  possibly  mirror  Europe 
1914?   Has  the  Kaiser  been  threatening  Belgium?   Have  the 
"Black  Hand"  Serbs  been  threatening  to  assassinate  the  heir  to 
the  Austria-Hungarian  throne? 


Answer 

As  I  mentioned  above,  this  Administration,  and  those  of 
previous  Democratic  and  Republican  Presidents,  have  been  firmly 
committed  to  the  principle  that  the  security  and  stability  of 
Europe  is  of  fundamental  interest  to  the  United  States.   The 
conflict  in  Bosnia  is  the  most  dangerous  threat  to  European 
security  since  World  War  II.   If  the  negotiations  fail  and  the 
war  resumes,  as  it  is  all  probability  would,  there  is  a  very 
real  risk  that  it  could  spread  beyond  Bosnia,  and  involve 
Europe's  new  democracies  as  well  as  our  NATO  allies.   Twice  in 
this  century,  we  paid  a  heavy  price  for  turning  our  backs  to 
conflict  in  Europe.   The  situation  on  the  continent  today  is 
obviously  very  different  from  that  of  1914.   On  the  other  hand, 
tensions  left  untended  set  an  dangerous  precedent  for  how 
disputes  between  peoples  will  be  settled  in  post-Cold  War 
Europe. 

U.S.  leadership  has  brought  the  parties  within  reach  of  a 
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peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict  for  the  first  time  in  years 
of  terrible  human  tragedy.   We  must  not  abandon  this  process 
now.   The  parties,  in  particular  the  Bosnians,  have  made  clear 
to  us  that  U.S.  leadership  has  created  this  opportunity  for 
peace  after  years  of  bloodshed,  and  that  NATO  and  U.S. 
participation  is  essential  if  they  are  to  take  decisive  steps 
toward  a  peaceful  future.   In  short,  if  our  commitment  to 
helping  implement  a  peace  is  broken,  there  will  be  no  peace  in 
Bosnia.   I  would  particularly  emphasize  the  importance  of  U.S. 
involvement  with  regard  to  NATO.   For  almost  50  years,  the 
Alliance  has  been  the  anchor  of  America's  and  Europe's  common 
security.   If  we  do  not  do  our  part  in  a  NATO  mission,  we  would 
weaken  the  Alliance  and  jeopardize  American  leadership  in 
Europe. 

Unquestionably,  there  are  costs  and  risks  to  all  involved  in 
making  peace.   But  the  costs  and  risks  of  failing  to  make  peace 
are  far  greater.   The  human  costs  of  continued  war  in  Bosnia 
would  be  another  cruel  winter  of  starvation  and  suffering, 
followed  by  a  Spring  of  renewed,  bloody  conflict.   The  economic 
costs  of  continued  war  would  be  additional  millions  of  dollars 
in  humanitarian  aid,  in  funds  for  ongoing  sanctions  and  No-Fly 
Zone  enforcement,  and  in  the  efforts  of  our  allies  to 
accommodate  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees  throughout 
Europe.   The  security  costs  would  involve  the  risk  of  wider  and 
even  more  dangerous  conflict,  as  well  as  serious  damage  to  the 
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credibility  and  effectiveness  of  NATO  and  U.S.  leadership  if 
the  war  resumes.   Moreover,  if  the  war  resumes,  NATO  and  the 
U.S  could  be  called  upon  to  undertake  a  potentially  dangerous 
mission  involving  the  withdrawal  of  UNPROFOR  under  hostile 
circumstances . 
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Question 


8.   To  address  the  Nazi  Germany  comparison,  do  you  think  Serbia 
is  poised  to  conquer  Europe,  a  second  Blitzkrieg?   If  we  fail 
to  stop  the  Serbs  now,  will  our  sons  land  at  Normandy  in  a 
decade? 


Answer 

The  forces  at  work  in  the  Balkans  —  nationalism,  aggression, 
and  ethnic  separatism  --  are  not  limited  to  the  former 
Yugoslavia.   All  the  newly  democratic  countries  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  have  struggled  with  them  in  one  form  or 
another.   Inaction  risks  opening  the  door  for  them  to  spread 
throughout  the  region  and  endanger  the  delicate  process  of 
democratic  development  we  have  worked  so  hard  to  foster. 
Continued  instability  in  Bosnia  could  also  open  the  door  to 
intervention  by  militant  Islamic  radicals.   We  have  learned 
from  painful  experience  that  extreme  nationalism  and  aggression 
must  be  stopped. 

Unquestionably,  there  are  costs  and  risks  to  all  involved  in 
making  peace.   But  the  costs  and  risks  of  failing  to  make  peace 
are  far  greater.   The  human  costs  of  continued  war  in  Bosnia 
would  be  another  cruel  winter  of  starvation  and  suffering, 
followed  by  a  Spring  of  renewed,  bloody  conflict.   The  economic 
costs  of  continued  war  would  be  additional  millions  of  dollars 
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in  humanitarian  aid,  in  funds  for  ongoing  sanctions  and  No-Fly 
Zone  enforcement,  and  in  the  efforts  of  our  allies  to 
accommodate  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees  throughout 
Europe.   The  security  costs  would  involve  the  risk  of  wider  and 
even  more  dangerous  conflict,  as  well  as  serious  damage  to  the 
credibility  and  effectiveness  of  NATO  and  U.S.  leadership  if 
the  war  resumes.   Moreover,  if  the  war  resumes,  NATO  and  the 
U.S  could  be  called  upon  to  undertake  a  potentially  dangerous 
mission  involving  the  withdrawal  of  UNPROFOR  under  hostile 
circumstances . 

Peace  is  the  less  risky  alternative.   But  there  will  be  no 
peace  without  America's  engagement.   If  we  turn  our  backs  on 
this  responsibility,  the  damage  to  America's  ability  to  lead, 
not  just  in  NATO  but  in  pursuit  around  the  world  of  our 
interests  in  peace  and  prosperity,  would  be  profound.   This 
truly  is  a  decisive  moment. 
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Question 


9.   Finally,  on  the  "NATO-at-stake"  theory,  isn't  NATO  a  treaty 
of  common  defense  among  members?   If  NATO  is  at  stake,  does 
this  mean  that  Bosnia-Hercegovina  has  become  a  member  of  NATO 
without  our  knowing  it? 


Answer 

NATO's  essential  purpose,  as  set  forth  in  the  Washington  Treaty 
of  1949,  is  to  safeguard  the  freedom  and  security  of  all  its 
members  by  political  and  military  means.   Based  on  the  common 
values  of  democracy,  human  rights,  and  rule  of  law,  the 
Alliance  has  worked  since  its  inception  for  the  establishment 
of  a  just  and  lasting  peaceful  order  in  Europe.   NATO's 
willingness  to  provide  a  force  to  help  implement  a  Bosnia  peace 
agreement  does  not  make  Bosnia-Hercegovina  a  member  of  NATO. 

U.S.  leadership  has  brought  the  parties  within  reach  of  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict  for  the  first  time  in  years 
of  terrible  human  tragedy.   We  must  not  abandon  this  process 
now.   The  parties,  in  particular  the  Bosnians,  have  made  clear 
to  us  that  U.S.  leadership  has  created  this  opportunity  for 
peace  after  years  of  bloodshed,  and  that  NATO  and  U.S. 
participation  is  essential  if  they  are  to  take  decisive  steps 
toward  a  peaceful  future.   In  short,  if  our  commitment  to 


helping  implement  a  peace  is  broken,  there  will  be  no  peace  in 
Bosnia.   I  would  particularly  emphasize  the  importance  of  U.S. 
involvement  with  regard  to  NATO.   For  almost  50  years,  the 
Alliance  has  been  the  anchor  of  America's  and  Europe's  common 
security.   If  we  do  not  do  our  part  in  a  NATO  mission,  we  would 
weaken  the  Alliance  and  jeopardize  American  leadership  in 
Europe. 
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Question 

10.   Also,  Europe  has  a  collective  population  of  more  than  370 
million,  a  gross  domestic  product  of  $7.5  trillion,  and  more 
than  two  million  standing  troops.   Can  you  explain  why  it  would 
be  impossible  for  our  European  allies  to  solve  this  European 
problem  without  our  overwhelming  assistance?   Will  the  U.S. 
forever  police  Europe? 


Answer 

If  the  negotiations  now  taking  place  under  U.S.  leadership  in 
Dayton  are  successful,  we  will  have  a  real  opportunity  not  only 
to  end  the  dreadful  humanitarian  suffering  and  outrageous 
atrocities  that  we  have  seen  in  Bosnia,  but  also  to  advance  our 
goal  of  an  undivided,  peaceful  and  democratic  Europe  —  with 
benefits  for  our  own  security  and  prosperity.   Such  a  result  is 
clearly  in  our  nation's  interest. 

This  result,  however,  can  only  be  achieved  with  U.S. 
leadership.   The  events  of  the  past  several  months  illustrate 
the  importance  of  that  leadership.   Following  the  assaults  on 
Srebrenica  and  Zepa  by  the  Bosnian  Serbs,  the  United  States  led 
the  international  community  to  take  serious  and  effective  steps 
to  protect  the  remaining  UN-mandated  safe  areas.   We  secured  an 
agreement  from  our  NATO  allies  to  meet  further  assaults  on  the 
safe  areas  with  a  decisive  military  response.   American  pilots 
participated  in  the  NATO  bombing  campaign  following  the 
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shelling  of  a  Sarajevo  marketplace,  demonstrating  our  resolve 
and  helping  to  convince  the  parties  to  turn  from  the  path  of 
war  to  the  path  of  negotiations  and  peace. 

Finally,  U.S.  diplomatic  leadership  has  seized  the  opportunity 
for  peace  that  these  developments  created.   In  August,  National 
Security  Adviser  Anthony  Lake  presented  a  new  U.S.  initiative 
to  our  allies  and  the  Russians.   Since  then,  our  negotiating 
team,  which  I  direct  and  which  is  led  by  Richard  Holbrooke,  has 
conducted  tireless  shuttle  diplomacy  throughout  the  region  and 
Europe  as  a  whole.   The  remarkable  progress  over  the  past  three 
months  has  resulted  in  a  cease-fire  and  agreement  on  the  basic 
principles  of  a  settlement,  laying  the  groundwork  for  the 
current  negotiations  in  Dayton. 
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Question: 

Cll.  I  assume  that  the  Administration  has  sat  down  and  evaluated 
U.S.  interest  soberly  and  realistically,  understanding  that  not 
all  interests  are  equal.   Assuming  this  was  done  with  respect  to 
Somalia,  Haiti,  and  now  Bosnia,  how  would  you  rank  each  of  these 
deployments  in  order  of  importance  to  the  U.S.? 


Answer: 

In  each  of  the  examples  cited  —  the  U.S.  military  deployments 

to  Somalia  and  Haiti  and  the  prospective  U.S.  participation  in 

IFOR  --  the  United  States  had  strong  national  interests  at 

stake,  but  a  different  combination  of  interests  in  each  case. 

It  would  not  be  productive  or  practical  to  prepare  a  rank-order 

list. 

In  Somalia,  the  primary  interest  of  President  Bush,  who  ordered 
our  troops  deployed,  and  later  President  Clinton,  was 
humanitarian:  preventing  mass  starvation  brought  on  by 
political  turmoil.   In  Haiti,  we  took  action  to  restore  to 
office  the  democratically  elected  leader,  to  end  serious  human 
rights  abuses  committed  by  the  regime  then  in  power,  and  to  stem 
the  influx  into  the  United  States  of  Haitian  migrants  fleeing 
political  oppression  and  poverty.   Our  primary  reason  for 
joining  with  our  NATO  partners  to  implement  a  Bosnia  peace  plan 
is  compelling:  to  end  the  worst  conflict  in  Europe  since  the 
Second  World  War.   Left  unchecked,  fighting  in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  has  the  potential  to  spread  beyond  its 
current  confines,  threatening  our  vital  European  interests  and 
the  security  of  our  closest  NATO  allies. 
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Question 

12.   Since  you  are  prepared  to  send  Americans  to  Bosnia,  you 
are  apparently  prepared  to  accept  the  near  certainty  of 
casualties  arising  from  this  deployment.   I  happen  to  believe 
the  conflict  in  Bosnia,  with  all  its  human  suffering  and 
tragedy,  is  not  worth  the  death  of  a  single  American.   In 
Somalia,  we  pulled  out  after  the  death  of  those  eighteen 
Rangers  -   How  many  American  casualties  do  you  expect  in 
Bosnia?   Certainly  you  have  run  different  models  and  you  should 
be  able  to  predict  with  some  certainty  the  probable  number  of 
casualties.   Whatever  this  figure  is,  I  assume  you  believe  this 
to  be  an  acceptable  number  of  American  fatalities  to  accomplish 
our  great  interests  in  the  Balkans? 


Answer 

The  NATO  implementation  force  (IFOR)  would  be  an  active,  robust 
force  capable  not  only  of  implementing  a  peace  agreement  but 
also  of  defending  itself  vigorously  under  all  circumstances. 
It  is  not  possible  to  make  meaningful  casualty  predictions, 
since  casualty  models  for  peace  operations  do  not  exist.   Let 
me  emphasize  that  our  troops  will  not  be  deployed  unless  and 
until  there  is  a  genuine  peace  agreement.   The  parties  must 
show  that  they  are  serious  about  peace.   Given  the  size  of  the 
IFOR  and  its  rules  of  engagement,  as  well  as  the  high  quality 
of  U.S.  and  NATO  troops,  training,  and  equipment,  we  would  have 
created  conditions  that  would  offer  the  minimum  possible  risks 
to  our  soldiers. 
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statement  of  Hon.  Doug  Bereuter 
.  Military  Involvement  in  Yugoslavia" 

October  18,  1995 


Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  deeply  troubled  by  a  number  of  aspects  of 
the  proposed  troop  deployment  that  is  being  proposed  today.   Let 
me  use  President  Clinton's  own  words  to  emphasize  my  concern. 

In  the  President's  1993  speech  to  the  United  Nations  -- 
delivered  only  days  after  the  loss  of  U.S.  lives  at  that  infamous 
ambush  in  Mogadishu  --  President  Clinton  laid  out  several  basic 
criteria  that  he  claimed  would  be  the  standard  for  future  U.S. 
peacekeeping  activities.   The  criteria  set  forth  by  the  President 
included: 

"Does  the  proposed  mission  have  clear  objectives?" 

"Can  an  end  point  be  identified  for  those  who  will  be 
asked  to  participate?" 

"How  much  will  the  mission  cost?" 

In  addition,  a  later  criteria  was  wisely  added  --  Is  it 
in  the  U.S.  national  interest? 


At  the  time  that  President  Clinton  made  that  speech,  it 
seemed  to  me  he  had  laid  out  pretty  sensible  criteria.   What  has 
troubled  me,  and  what  has  troubled  a  great  many  in  Congress,  is 
that  these  criteria  seem  to  have  been  addressed  in  only  the  most 
superficial  manner. 

First,  look  at  the  question  of  whether  the  proposed  mission 
has  clear  objectives.      As  Secretary  Christopher  has  made  clear  in 
his  testimony  both  today  and  yesterday  in  the  Senate,  our  mission 
is  to  enforce  an  end  of  the  hostilities  that  have  plagued  Bosnia 
for  centuries.   We  are  going  to  interject  ourselves  between 
heavily  armed  factions  that  seem  incapable  of  living  in  peace. 
Presumably  we  are  to  serve  as  neutral  honest  brokers  to  prevent 
the  three  sides  from  killing  one  another.   Again,  this  is  a  peace 
enforcement  mission,  not  peacekeeping. 

But  Secretary  Perry  has  testified  that  we  will  be  prepared 
to  train  Bosnian  forces  and  try  to  bring  about  arms  control  if 
the  Bosnian  state  is  to  exist  after  the  year  of  NATO  occupation 
is  over.   In  contrast  to  the  peace  enforcement  mission  --  which 
presumably  is  not  designed  to  take  sides  --  the  arming  and 
training  of  Bosnian  Muslim  or  Bosnia  federation  forces  is  taking 
sides.   Arming  the  Bosnian  federation  is  not  the  act  of  a 
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neutral.  I  understand  the  desire  to  level  the  playing  field,  but 
one  can  hardly  expect  the  Bosnian  Serbs  to  quietly  sit  back  while 
our  peace-enforcers  are  training  and  arming  their  enemy. 

I  would  also  say,  as  a  former  infantry  officer,  that  it  is 
almost  inconceivable  to  me  that  rules  of  engagement  can  be 
crafted  that  will  permit  us  to  act  as  neutral  peace  enforcer  at 
the  same  time  that  we  are  training  and  arming  one  specific 
faction. 

It  is  this  type  of  fuzzy  logic  and  contradictory  objectives 
that  can  lead  to  mission  creep  and,  regrettably,  the  unnecessary 
loss  of  American  lives. 


Now  let  me  turn  to  the  notion  of  a  proper  exit  strategy  -- 
again,  one  of  the  fundamental  criteria  laid  out  for  any  U.S. 
peacekeeping  operation  in  the  President's  speech  to  the  U.N. 

We  are  told  the  exit  strategy  is  to  withdraw  in  a  year.   But 
this  commitment  is  not  linked  to  strategic  objectives,  nor  is  it 
linked  to  any  tangible  political  results.   Indeed,  it  seems  that 
the  only  criteria  in  this  exit  strategy  is  the  belief  that  one 
year  is  the  extreme  outer  limit  of  American  tolerance.   They  may 
be  right  about  that,  but  specifying  an  exact  exit  date  is  a 
critical  error,  or  perhaps  a  tragic  one. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  of  a  range  of  military 
specialists,  including  NATO's  leading  planners  and  operations 
people  that  this  one-year  peace  enforcement  mission  will  at  best 
provide  the  region  with  a  brief,  NATO-enforced  respite  during 
which  time  the  Serbs  and  Croatians  fine  tune  plans  for  the 
ultimate  dismemberment  of  Bosnia.   Then,  as  soon  as  U.S.  and 
other  NATO  forces  depart,  war  returns  and  the  final  vestiges  of 
Bosnia  are  dismembered. 

I  must  tell  our  witnesses  that  I  do  not  feel  comfortable  on 
a  mission  that  lacks  strategic  objectives,  and  is  likely  at  best 
to  buy  a  year  of  tenuous  and  imperfect  peace.   Unfortunately, 
American,  British,  French,  other  allied  lives  surely  will  be  lost 
in  the  process.   I,  for  one,  cannot  justify  this  inevitable  and 
ultimately  futile  loss  of  life. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  don't  see  the  clear  U.S. 
national    interest   in  deploying  tens  and  thousands  of  American 
troops  to  Bosnia.   Pointing  to  our  role  as  an  international 
leader  and  the  critical  role  importance  of  preserving  NATO  seems 
to  me  to  miss  the  point.    If  our  pre-announced  goal  is  to  stay 
in  Bosnia  for  no  more  than  one  year,  then  are  we  to  be  world 
leader  only  for  a  year?   Does  it  serve  our  reputation  to  briefly 
restore  order  and  then  permit  the  violent  dismemberment  of  Bosnia 
as  soon  as  we  depart? 
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Of  course  I  am  concerned  about  the  damage  to  U.S.  prestige 
that  could  be  done  by  the  Congress  failing  to  support  the 
President's  unilateral  and  hasty  decision  to  deploy  American  land 
troops  to  Bosnia,  but  I  must  tell  you  that  I  believe  this 
Administration  went  out  of  its  way  to  avoid  consulting  with  the 
Congress.   It  has  briefed  a  few  Members  of  Congress,  but  it  has 
avoided  consulting  in  a  meaningful  way  with  Congress  because  the 
Clinton  Administration  is  fully  aware  that  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  do  not  support  the  proposed  adventurism.   And  I 
must  say  that  it  is  the  Clinton  Administration,  through  its  ill- 
conceived  proposal,  and  not  the  Congress,  that  will  ultimately  do 
the  greatest  damage  to  the  U.S.  international  reputation  as 
leader  of  NATO  and  as  a  superpower. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  Mr.,  Chairman,  that  this  Member 
finds  himself  unable  to  support  the  proposed  military  operation 
in  Bosnia. 
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Thank  you  Mr  Chairman.  I,  too,  want  to  welcome  Secretary  Christopher,  Secretary  Perry  and 
General  Shalikashvili  to  our  committee  this  afternoon. 

I  do  want  to  say,  up  front,  that  if  there  is  any  significant  public  support  for  the  deployment  of 
American  ground  troops  in  Bosnia,  little,  if  any  of  it  is  coming  from  my  district  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  While  I  get  frequent  calls  and  letters  from  constituents  who  oppose  President  Clinton's  plan, 
I've  yet  to  hear  from  the  first  constituent  who  supports  it. 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  this  situation  with  Vice  President  Gore  last  week  and,  frankly,  I 
came  away  from  the  meeting  quite  concerned.  When  I  asked  him  if  the  Administration  had 
compiled  casualty  estimates,  he  indicated  that  those  numbers  had  not  yet  been  compiled.  But  he 
expressed  confidence  that  there  would  be  no  casualties  because  any  operation  would  produce  a 
"massive  show  of  strength".  That  kind  of  made  me  wonder  just  what  the  Administration  has  in 
mind. 

I  asked  the  Vice-President  if  the  Administration  had  prepared  any  cost  estimates  for  a  Bosnian 
operation  and  he  indicated  that  the  Pentagon  was  in  the  process  of  doing  that.  I  understand  that 
General  Shalikashvili  said  yesterday  that  we  are  talking  about  a  U.S.  contribution  of  about  $1.5 
billion  and  an  additional  $250  million  in  aid  to  the  European  Union.  That,  too,  troubles  me. 

Finally,  I  asked  the  Vice  President  if  the  Administration  would  seek  Congressional  approval  of  a 
Bosnian  military  operation  While  he  said  the  President  would  welcome  a  vote  of  support,  he  did 
not  promise  unambiguously  to  seek  Congressional  approval  prior  to  sending  American  ground 
troops  into  harm's  way.  I  don't  know  why  the  Administration  would  even  consider  sending  in 
troops  without  engaging  in  a  dialogue  with  the  American  people.  Mr.  Gore  compares  the  Clinton 
strategy  to  the  course  taken  by  President  Bush  in  the  days  leading  up  to  Desert  Storm  I  know  I 
speak  for  many  of  my  colleagues  when  I  say  that  Bosnia  is  not  Desert  Storm:  this  is  a  far  more 
complex  situation  involving  centuries-old  animosities  and  far  more  difficult  terrain  But  I  hope 
that  this  Administration  is  begirming  to  realize,  as  President  Bush  understood,  that  significant 
military  action  of  this  sort  should  not  be  undertaken  without  Congressional  support. 

Mr  Chairman,  some  months  ago.  President  Clinton  made  an  ill-advised  promise  to  send  American 
ground  troops  to  Bosnia  in  the  event  of  a  peace  agreement  between  Serbs,  Croats  and  Muslims. 
This  promise  was  made  without  any  inkling  of  what  that  agreement  might  look  like.  Now,  with 
the  situation  still  very  volatile,  President  Clinton  has  vowed  to  go  forward  with  that  commitment. 
That  is  a  mistake.  A  big  mistake 

I  think  it's  fair  to  say  that  when  the  American  people  think  about  U.S.  military  involvement  in 
Bosnia,  they  do  not  think  of  Desert  Storm.  If  anything,  they  think  about  Somalia.  Or  Lebanon 
And  they  don't  want  a  repeat  performance.  And,  with  all  due  respect  to  our  distinguished  panel 
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this  afternoon,  I  agree  with  my  constituents.  I  believe  the  Administration's  plan,  such  as  it  is,  is 
flawed  I  believe  it  is  extremely  dangerous  and  could  be  very  costly,  not  just  in  terms  of  American 
tax  dollars  squandered  but  in  the  tragic  loss  of  American  lives  as  well  The  President's  promise  last 
year  to  send  American  troops  was  a  mistake.  Let  us  not  compound  that  mistake  by  avoiding  our 
own  duty  to  reach  our  own  conclusions  on  this  matter. 
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Thank  you  Mr.  Chainnan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  deeply  troubled  by  a  number  of  aspects  of  the  proposed  troop 
deployment  that  is  being  proposed  today.    Let  me  use  President  Clinton's  own  words  to 
emphasize  my  concern. 

In  the  President's  1993  speech  to  the  United  Nations  ~  delivered  only  days  after  the 
loss  of  U.S.  lives  at  that  infamous  ambush  in  Mogadishu  --  President  Clinton  laid  out  several 
basic  criteria  that  he  claimed  would  be  the  standard  for  future  U.S.  peacekeeping  activities. 
The  criteria  set  forth  by  the  President  mcluded: 

"Does  the  proposed  mission  have  clear  objectives?" 

"Can  an  end  point  be  identified  for  those  who  will  be  asked  to  participate?" 

"How  much  will  the  mission  cost?" 


In  addition,  a  later  criteria  was  wisely  added  • 
interest?" 


"Is  it  in  the  U.S.  national 


At  the  time  that  President  Clinton  made  that  speech,  it  seemed  to  me  he  had  laid  out 
pretty  sensible  criteria.   What  has  troubled  me,  and  what  has  troubled  a  great  many  in 
Congress,  is  that  these  criteria  seem  to  have  been  addressed  in  only  the  most  superficial 
maimer. 


First,  look  at  the  question  of  whether  the  proposed  mission  has  clear  objectives.    As 
Secretary  Christopher  has  made  clear  in  his  testimony  both  today  and  yesterday  in  the 
Senate,  our  mission  is  to  enforce  an  end  of  the  hostilities  that  have  plagued  Bosnia  for 
centuries.    We  are  going  to  interject  ourselves  between  heavily  armed  factions  that  seem 
incapable  of  living  in  peace.    Presumably  we  are  to  serve  as  neutral  honest  brokers  to 
prevent  the  three  sides  from  killing  one  another.    Again,  this  is  a  peace  enforcement  mission, 
not  peacekeeping. 

But  Secretary  Perry  has  testified  that  we  will  be  prepared  to  train  Bosnian  forces  and 
try  to  bring  about  arms  control  if  the  Bosnian  state  is  to  exist  after  the  year  of  NATO 
occupation  is  over.    In  contrast  to  the  peace  enforcement  mission   -  which  presumably  is  not 
designed  to  take  sides  --  the  arming  and  training  of  Bosnian  Muslim  or  Bosnia  federation 
forces  is  taking  sides.    Arming  the  Bosnian  federation  is  not  the  act  of  a  neutral.    I 
understand  the  desire  to  level  the  playing  field,  but  one  can  hardly  expect  the  Bosnian  Serbs 
to  quietly  sit  back  while  our  peace -enforcers  are  training  and  arming  their  enemy. 
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I  would  also  say,  as  a  former  infantry  officer,  that  it  is  almost  inconceivable  to  me 
that  rules  of  engagement  can  be  crafted  that  will  permit  us  to  act  as  neutral  peace  enforcer  i 
the  same  time  that  we  are  training  and  arming  one  specific  faction. 

It  is  this  type  of  fuzzy  logic  and  contradictory  objectives  that  can  lead  to  mission 
creep  and,  regrettably,  the  unnecessary  loss  of  American  lives. 


Now  let  me  turn  to  the  notion  of  a  proper  exit  strategy  -  again,  one  of  the 
fundamental  criteria  laid  out  for  any  U.S.  peacekeeping  operation  in  the  President's  speech  to 
the  U.N. 

We  are  told  the  exit  strategy  is  to  withdraw  in  a  year.    But  this  commitment  is  not 
linked  to  strategic  objectives,  nor  is  it  linked  to  any  tangible  political  results.    Indeed,  it 
seems  that  the  only  criteria  in  this  exit  strategy  is  the  belief  that  one  year  is  the  extreme  outer 
limit  of  American  tolerance.    They  may  be  right  about  that,  but  specifying  an  exact  exit  date 
is  a  critical  error,  or  perhaps  a  tragic  one. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  of  a  range  of  military  specialists,  including  NATO's 
leading  planners  and  operations  people  that  this  one-year  peace  enforcement  mission  will  at 
best  provide  the  region  with  a  brief,  N  \TO-enforced  respite  during  which  time  the  Serbs  and 
Croatians  fine  tune  plans  for  the  ultimate  dismemberment  of  Bosnia.    Then,  as  soon  as  U.S. 
and  other  NATO  forces  depart,  war  returns  and  the  final  vestiges  of  Bosnia  are 
dismembered. 

I  must  tell  our  witnesses  that  I  do  not  feel  comfortable  on  a  mission  that  lacks 
strategic  objectives,  and  is  likely  at  best  to  buy  a  year  of  tenuous  and  imperfect  peace. 
Unfortunately,  American,  British,  French,  other  allied  lives  surely  will  be  lost  in  the  process. 
I,  for  one,  cannot  justify  this  inevitable  and  ultimately  futile  loss  of  life. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  don't  see  the  clear  U.S.  national  interest  in  deploying 
tens  and  thousands  of  American  troops  to  Bosnia.  Pointing  to  our  role  as  an  international 
leader  and  the  critical  role  importance  of  preserving  NATO  seems  to  me  to  miss  the  point. 
If  our  pre-announced  goal  is  to  stay  in  Bosnia  for  no  more  than  one  year,  then  are  we  to  be 
world  leader  only  for  a  year?  Does  it  serve  our  reputation  to  briefly  restore  order  and  then 
permit  the  violent  dismemberment  of  Bosnia  as  soon  as  we  depart? 

Of  course  I  am  concerned  about  the  damage  to  U.S.  prestige  that  could  be  done  by 
the  Congress  failing  to  support  the  President's  unilateral  and  hasty  decision  to  deploy 
American  land  troops  to  Bosnia,  but  I  must  tell  you  that  I  believe  this  Administration  went 
out  of  its  way  to  avoid  consulting  with  the  Congress.    It  has  briefed  a  few  Members  of 
Congress,  but  it  has  avoided  consulting  in  a  meaningful  way  with  Congress  because  the 
Clinton  Administration  is  fully  aware  that  the  Congress  and  the  American  people  do  not 
support  the  proposed  adventurism.    And  I  must  say  that  it  is  the  Clinton  Administration, 
through  its  ill-conceived  proposal,  and  not  the  Congress,  that  will  ultimately  do  the  greatest 
damage  to  the  U.S.  international  reputation  as  leader  of  NATO  and  as  a  superpower. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  Mr.,  Chairman,  that  this  Member  finds  himself  unable  to 
support  the  proposed  military  operation  in  Bosnia. 
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